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qUPTER I « imODUCTION 



The priBiary purpose of the Cost Analysis Project has been to develop and test 
a method for analysing the costs of day care centers on a comparable basis. The 
Florence Heller Graduate School began this project in June, 1963 at the request of 
the United States Children’s Bureau which is concerned with the costs of day care 
and the need to develop guides that would be helpful both to the Bureau and to the 
states in administering grants for day care services. 

The methods of cost analysis used in this study will be discussed in Chapter XL 
Chapters III-V present the data on costs obtained from six day care centers which 
have participated in the study. Although the objec^iivc of this project was to 
develop a method of cost analysis rather than to examine the costs themselves, the 
results of the analysis in these six centers are essential to an evaluation of the 
methods employed. The final chapter will e’/aluate the effectiveness of the cost 
analysis methods developed in the project and will present recommendations on vari- 
ous issues of cost analysis in day care. 

This introductory chapter deals with developments both in the field of day 
care and in the use of coat analysis methods that formed the background for the 
Project. 

Definition of Day Care 

There are many problaaatlc Issues in the field of day care at the present time, 
of which cost analysis is but one. While the project was limited to the issues of 
costs and did not address Itself to a resolution of the more basic issues in the 
field, it was, of course, necessary to be conscious of those issues in approaching 

the question of cost. 

The project was also limited to group day care, and did not concern itself 
with family day care. In regard to groi»p day care facilities, there is a basic prob- 
lem of definition, particularly in ref^’rence to the distinction between a day care 






center and a nursery school. Since the heart of cost analysis is to relate costs to 
functions, this problem of definition needs clarification as a basis for discussing 

costs. 



In her ‘‘policy paper" on day care, Mayer identifies "two important mainstreams 

of thought in the day-time care of children below the age of six" — welfare and 

cdiacationo^^ Historically, day care centers had their origin in efforts to provide 

essentially custodial care for children of the poor, whereas the early kindergarten 

movement was educationally-oriented and directed more toward the children of people 

of means. Mayer points out, however, that by the beginning of the century, "day 

nurseries.. .began to incorporate constructive educational and developmental exper- 

, 2 ) 

lences for young children. Teachers, not nursery maids, began to be hired. 



There is, nevertheless, a concern on the part of experts and agencies respons- 
ible for these services to establish distinctions on the basis of the primary pur- 
pose served by the program. One of the most important existing definitions is the 
one provided in the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
define day care as a "child welfare service" in the following terms: 

.....the term ‘‘child-welfare services" means public social services which 
supplement, or substitute for, parental care and supervision for the purpose 
of (1) preventing or remedying, or assisting in the solution of problems 
which may result in, the neglect, abuse, axploitationg or delinquency of 
children, (2) protecting and caring for homeless, dependent, or neglected 
children, (3) protecting and promoting the welfare of children of working 
mothers, and (4) otherwise protecting and promoting the welfare of children, 
including the strengthening of their own homes where possible or, where needed, 
the provision of adequate care of children away fr^ their homes in foster 
family homes or day-care or other child-care facilities. 



Mayer, Anna, with caiaboration of Alfred J. g;ahn. Day Care as_s Social 
ment: A Policy Paper, Columbia University School of Sbeial Work, January 1, 19o5, 

P* II# 

2) Ibid . , pp. 22-23. 

3) Section 528 of Title V, Part 3 - Social Security Act. 
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The importance of the AmendDenta stems from the fact that they make possible 
the allocation of funds to states for day care services. Furthermore, they estab- 
lish criteria to be met by the states for receiving and allocating funda.^^ The 
Amendments stipulate that day care services receiving federal funds should provide 
day care on the basis of need as evaluated under criteria established by the State 
and should give priority to '*members of low-income or other groups in the population 
and to geographical areas which have the greatest relative need for extension of such 
day care.” Although the Amendments recognise the necessity for cooperation among 
health, education, and welfare services in the states, the definition of day care as 
a child-welfare service excludes those facilities which are primarily educational in 
function. Funds arc allocated to the States through Departments of Welfare. The 
State Welfare Departments are instructed to work out cooperative relationships with 
state education authorities. However, day care p ogramt sponsored by a State Depart- 
ment of Education, as in the case of California, are not eligible for federal grants 

under the Act.*' 

The D.S. Children's Bureau indicates that the purposes of day care are "care 
and protection” and supplementary parental care as a way of keeping families intact 
and preventing the neglect of children. Day care is directed to those families 
which require assistance in their child-rearing responsibilities and priority is 
given to low- Income families. Facilities which are "primarily educational, recrea- 
tional, or therapeutic” in purpose do not constitute day care services. Some of the 
requirements for state day care programs are listed as follows: They should be ad- 
ministered and supervised by professionally trained social workers; the determina- 
tion of need should be made by social workers; the service should be provided only 
when the family situation warranto It, as determined by casework diagnostic study; 



DSectlon 523 of Title V, Part 3 - Social Security Act 
2)Mayer, op. clt. , pp. 12 






and the programs should contain healthy education, and welfare components. 



The Children's bureau stresses the Importance of the welfare component of day 

care when It states: "It Is essential that the ld€ tlty of the day care program as 

a specialised child welfare service be recognised. Only under such circumstances 

will the program receive adequate attention and become available to all children 

In need of day care."^^ in speaking of the need for cooperation of health, educa» 

tlon, and welfare services, and for the development of sound educational programs 

in day care facilities, James L. Hymes, Jr. offers a contrasting view: 

As an educator, I plead for more eagerness on the part of my profession 
to play Its full responsible role. But more important: As a specialist 
in child development, I plead for more cooperative and integrated arrange- 
ments between welfare, health, and education. We must not let our state 
and federal historic administrative arrangements, perhaps fitting for a 
past that was quiescent, stand In the way of progress In a present that 
Is alive with concern for the young child. 

In a time of ferment and change, I plead that we do not yet crystallise 
our administrative arrangements. Most especially, I urge that we do not 
settle too early and too firmly on the decision that day car# must be the 
concern primarily of welfare. Such a decision Is certainly premature. 



A major document laying down the lines of responsibility between welfare and 
education is the joint memorandum developed by the U.S. Office of Education and the 
tJ.S. Welfare Administration; 

The essential function and purpose of pre-school education is the training, 
education, and development of the child. By contrast, the primary function 
and purpose of a day care service is the care and protection of children. The 
focus is on supplemental family care. T.ie purposes and the reasons for which 
a child and family need and use a service distinguish a day care service fix>m 
educational programs, which are generally referred to as nursery school and 
kindergarten • 



^ Guides to State Welfare Agencies for the Development of Day Care Services ,C hlld- 
Bureau, U.S. U^i^Artment of Health. Education and Welfare, June, 1963, p.3. 
James I. Uymes, Jr., aducatlon-^ Essential Component of Day Care," Pews letter . 
National Coomlttee for the Day Care of Children, Inc., New York City, Vol. 5, 

No. 4, Spring, 196S. 

Memorandum of Agreement Regarding Day Care Services and Pre-school Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Welfare Ad- 
ministration, January 6, 1965. 



These and other definitional attempts to distinguish between day care centers 



and nursery schools focus on the primary purpose o f the program. Sometimes this 
criterion is combined with one based on the conditions or needs of people using the 
program, as in the Children’s Bureau’s references to the individual needs of fam- 
ilies as a precondition for the assumption by the state of responsibility for care. 
Mayer, in summarizing the distinctive characteristics of day care, points to purpose 
(care and protection), the sharing of child rearing responsibilities with the par- 
ents, and the eicistence of a needs test.^^ 

The importance of these definitions, from the point of view of this cost anal- 
ysis project, is that they are based on elements which have to do with intent and 
with needs of users and providers of the service, but that they are not based on 
differences in the content of the program itself » This is especially true in view 
of the fact that both welfare and educationally oriented services stress the need 
to bring co^i^onents of health, welfare, sad education together in a day care program 
While a difference in departmental auspices at the state level may be very important 
for many reasons, there is not necessarily an immediate reflection of such differ- 
ences in what actually takes place day by day within a group facility. In short, 
it would be very difficult, on the basis of the extant definitions, to determine, 
merely by observing the program of a group facility, v^hether it is a ’’day care 
center" or a "nursery school." 

There is one difference in program which is clearly relevant to costs-namely, 
whether the care is provided for the entire day or some portion of the day— gener- 
ally half Si d ly. This distinction has proved the most meaningful one in analyzing 
costs, as the subsequent discussion will indicate. It is also related, obviously, 
to purposes and needs. 

^ ^Mayer , op. cit . iTp* 15 



Sosae children, depending upon the circumstances of their homes, need supple- 
mental care for a full day, others only for part of the day. This in itself does 
not distinguish, however, between **day care” and “nursery school”, since it is not 
consistent with other factors in the family situation that are deemed relevant to 
that distinction. Thus, both low-income and higher- income families may need either 
a full day or half day service, depending on whether or not the mother is employed 
and, if employed, whether on a full or part time basis; or, in other situations, on 
the health and emotional condition of the family. In general, however, it does 
appear that a strictly educational orientation tends to be associated with a half 
day rather than a full day facility* Significantly, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunitv defines day care on the basis of its availability throughout the day, as 
follows: 

The differences in function and purpose do have some impact on 
administrative considerations. Day care centers, usually offer 
services throughout the whole of the work day and the entire 
work year. This long-day schedule arises because the center is 
serving in lieu of the mother who is not able to care for her 
young children at home. In contrast, the pre-school program 
usually assumes that the child comes from a home to which he can 
return during the day. Thus, preschool programs frequently are 
half-day, morning, or afternoon, although they sometines coincide 
with the usual full school day.^' 



The O.E.O. states further that "Full encouragement will be given to local 

communities to develop the kind of facilities ^ich are most appropriate for, 

and most needed by, the children and families of the community, be they day care 

2) 

centers or centers of early childhood education". 



Tjf Concept of a Child b^eio^ent Center; Relationship to Preschool and Day 

Office of^conomic Opportunity, E..cecutive Office of the President, Washington, DjC> 
March 18, 1963, p.2.”GSADC 65-17433. 

^^Ibid., p.6. 
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Because of the ambiguity in distinguishing between day care centers and nurs- 
ery schools, no such distinction was made for purposes of this project. Prelimin- 
ary investigation of group care facilities in the Coomonwealth of Massachusetts in- 
dicated that licensed facilities were quite similar in respect to the age of child- 
ren served and range of services offered.'^ In addition, both day care centers and 
nursery schools, with minor exceptions, are subject to the same licensing laws. For 
purposes of cost analysis, the project adopted a broad definition of day care ser- 
vice to include any facility licensed under State Law which provides group day cave 
(as opposed to family day cate) for pre-school children under voluntary, propriet- 
ary, or public auspices, except those facilities which deal solely with the problem, 
of the physically or mentally handicapped child. A more detailed discussion of the 
selection of study sites will be found in Chapter II. 



Why Cost Analysis? 

Cost analysis is a method for determining the cost of units of service and for 
deacribing coats on a functional basis. In recent years, social agencies and fund- 
ing bodies have become interested in developing cost analysis methods which would 
enable agencies to price their services and evaluate their programs more realistic- 
ally. Since units of service, program components, clientele served, administrative 
auspices, and general organisational framework vary greatly among different socia| 
agencies, cost analysis procedures must be modified when applied in different set- 
tings. In general, however, cost analysis efforts have been undertaken to assist 

in furthering the following objectives: 

(1) comparison of the costs of agencies that have similar functions; 

(2) planning and deployment of resources by a single agency or by a 
central planning or financing body; 



'Thii does iSt imply that all craters are actually uniform in 
certainly not in any qualitative sense. In later chapters, we shall discuss 
specific issues of staffing and program that may make for differences in quali y 
and have an effect on costs. The point being made here is merely that such 
differences are not evident from the stated programs of the centers. 
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(3) determination of appropriate allocation and reimbursement 
formulae by public and private funding bodies; 

(4) establishment of fees which realistically reflect the services 
being rendered; 

<5) development of budgets and programs around rising costs and in- 
creased demands for service. 

Cost analysis has been developed in a number of fields such as the visiting 

nurse service, institutions for children, family social services, group recreational 

facilities, and the national 'yMGA*s. One of the most widely known cost analysis 

methods in the field of child welfare was applied to the costs of services in instl<. 

tut ions for children. This method was developed in a project directed by 

Martin Wolins, and sponsored jointly by the Child Welfare League of America and the 

California State Department of Social Welfare. A manual describing the procedures 

used was written to enable a large number of children's institutions to adopt the 
1 ) 

method. 



The general aims of the cost analysis were stated there as follows; 



The financial data produced by cost analysis can provide an agency with 
the costs of the various functions it performs. With this information, 
an agency is in a position to evaluate its activities in terms of their 
relative costs, to estimate the desirability of purchasing certain services 
from outside sources, to predict the costs involved in changes of function 
or of intake policies, and to price its services realistically in computing 
fees and reimbursements.^^ 



When the present project was initiated, it was thou^t that the CWLA method 
could possibly be adapted to the field of day care. We found, however, that the 
method was too complex to lend itself to preschool programs, althou^ some of its 
general cost analysis principles could be utilized. 



1 ^Martin Wolins, A Manual for Cost Analysis in Instit utions for Children. 

Parts I and II, ^New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1962). 
2)lbid, Part I, p. 1. 
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Other cost analysis studies have been conducted by the Family Service Assoc- 
iation of America and the Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan St. Louis. 
Detailed Information on these studies can be acquired from the respective agencies. 
Our objective here is to indicate the reasons that have led agencies to undertake 
cost analyses and the expectations they have had regarding the results. 



In an Interim Cost Analysis Manual published as part of a pilot project de- 
signed to test the cost analysis method in a variety of member agencies, the Family 
Service Association of America mentions several reasons for accumulating cost data. 
Some of the purposes are to enable an agency to: j estify its expenditures in terms 
of its end-products; estimate budgetary needs; acquire a reasonable basis by which 
to price services rendered to other organizations; determine the future range and 

emphases of its program; and indicate to the public that it is attempting to operate 

1 ) 

as efficiently as possible. 



A report published by the Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan St. Louis 
says the following about what was expected from the study of cost and income in 
child ren * s ins t Itut '.ons : 

Generally, it was believed that better information on the financial 
aspects of institutional care for children could help in providing 
better services with Improved tools for agency administration and budget 
activities. More specifically, the study was planned to offer the 
following benefits: 

1. To be of assistance to participating agencies in their internal 
administration of fiscal matters, with the possibility of indic- 
ating trends if similar studies could be conducted by individual 
agencies from time to time. 

2^ To provide a basis for general comparisons among agency operations by 
developing a uniform method of allocating expenditures to specified 
and uniformly-defined cost centers. 



William B. McCurdy, Interim Cost Analysis Manual , Member Agency Edition, issued 
in conjunction with the FSAA Pilot Project on Centralized Processing. 

February, 1964, pp. 4-6. 
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3. To assist in Interpretation of program to agency boards, the 
United Fund and other funding bodies, and to the community. 

4. To provide detailed information on actual costs of services and 
sources of income as a basis for developing principles of fee- 
charging to parents and to governmental or other agencies re- 
sponsible for children under care.^) 

When federal funds for day care became available through the 1962 Public Wel- 
fare Amendments to the Social Security Act and later through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, legislative and public administrative bodies on both the federal and 
state level became concerned >7ith the problem of developing reliable allocation and 
reimbursement formulas. Community welfare councils and planning groups interested 
in planning day care services, and agency executives conducting such prograou^ also 
eicpressed a need for reliable cost data in order to obtain a more accurate basis 
than now exists for determining budgetary allocations and for setting fees. Dis- 
cussions at an early stage in this project with various groups in the Boston area 
and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that have a role in preschool programs indic- 
ated the existence of a wide-spread interest in the development of sound cost iinal- 
ysls tools. 

The present attanpt to devise a method of cost analysis in day care centers 
was begun initially under the sponsorship of the Health and Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan St. Louis. In its application for a research grant from the Children's 
Bureau dated December 31, 1962, the Council stated that the purpose of its research 
project was to develop a cost analysis method that could be "uniformly applied" in 
the St. Louis area and in other communities throughout the country. The difficulty 
of establishing maximum and minimum fees for day care on a rational basis was recog- 
nized as one of the major' problems arising from the lack of adequate cost informa- 
tion and "the lack of satisfactory definition of a unit of service." 

i; Cost and income in Children's Institutions - 1960, Health and Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1962, pp, i-ii. 
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In taking over the project, the Florence Heller Graduate School at Brandeis 
Onlverslty has pursued the same basic purpose as that conceived by the Health and 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan St. Louis— to develop and test a method of cost 
analysis of preschool programs. It was hoped that the method would provide standard 
cost analysis procedures which could be implemented by interested agencies located 
in various communities and sections throughout the country and which would produce 
comparative data. Furthermore, it was hoped that the information obtained from the 
application of the cost analysis method would make possible the development of 
sound bases for requesting or granting public or private funds, the establishment 
of fees which realistically reflect the cost of the various services rendered by an 
agency, and m evaluation of the costs of various program emphases in relation to 
functions performed. 

Issues in Cost Analysis 

The following issues have been faced by jiroject staff in the attempt to devise 
a method of cost analysis that would produce comparative data;; 

1. The development of a unit of measure that most appropriately 
reflects the purposes of preschool programs and that would 
penait a comparison of costs among agencies. 

2. The development of a functional accounting system based on the 
program components common to preschool settings. 

3. The development of a standard procedure for the allocation of 
objects of expenditure into the appropriate functional categories. 

4. The development and implementation of a time analysis that would 
permit the accurate translation of salary it^s into functional 
categories • 

5. The determination of a basis for treating donated goods and services 
in cost calculations. 

6. The determination of a method for treating staff over-time and personal 
activities in cost calculations. 




7. The effect on costs of the socio-economic background of the clientele 
seiTvedt the quality of the program, the length of the school day, and 
differing administrative auspices. 

8, The effect on costs of the rate of utilization of existing facilities 
and the degree to ?diich a program operates at capacity. 

Cost analysis concerns -Itself with quantitative and not qualitative measures, 
and does not presume to set standards. There is no evidence that high unit costs 
necessarily reflect a good program or that low unit costs necessarily reflect a 
poor one. Although this may be true in some instances, costs do not in themselves 
demonstrate effectiveness, economy or efficiency. For example, a preschool program 
with the highest educational cost per child does not necessarily provide the best 
educational service in terns of the intellectual, social, and physical development 
of the children. Furthermore, in assessing the costs within an individual program, 
the service that is most costly is not necessarily the one that most benefits the 
children. The Family Service Association of America has the following to say re- 
garding this issue of quantitative versus qualitative data: 



In using time and cost data, it is essential to keep in mind that quanti- 
tative measures— not qualitative measures— are involved in (cost analysis). 
These quantitative data may yield some clues which, when pursued, will have 
a bearing on quality. The cost of a service, however, is not a direct 
measure of its quality. Similarly, time data will d^cribe the current 
use of staff time; they will not, in themselves. Indicate whether this 
use of time is the appropriate one. 



In the cost analysis developed for institutions for children, the Child Welfare 
League also indicates that efficiency cannot be measured on the basis of the results 
of the analysis. Referring to its own method, the League says: 



ly McCurdy, op. clt ., p«/T 
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This cost analysis does not measure economy of, operation within 
an agency* It does, however, provide the total cost of agpey 
programs and services, and these can be measured ^^inSt the cost 
of similar programs and services elsewhere***** Bdt the cost anal- 
ysis does not in itself answer the question of whether an agency 
is spending ”too much” or ”too little” on these items*!) 



Detailed discussions of the issues involved in formulating the present cost 
analysis method, the steps taken to resolve them, and an evaluation of the final 
product arc contained in the following chapters. 



!)Wolins, op. cit *. Part l/ p*5* 
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CHAPTER II - METH0D0L0G5: 



In developing a method for analysis of coats In day care centers, the 
methodology employed was to select a group of representative centers In the Boston 
area and to use these as a testing ground for that purpose. This chapter vUl de- 
scribe the procedures that were followed and the reasons for various decisions 
that were made as the project developed. The presentation will be divided Into 
three sections: 

1., Selection of centers and methods of working with then. 

2. Methods of allocating costs. 

3. Methods of studying staff use of time. 

1. Selection of Centers 

A rather extensive exploratory period preceded the selection of six centers 
In which the cost analysis was finally made. Upon the Initiation of the project 
In June, 1963, the staff undertook a series of conferences with the officials 
of major agencies responsible for day care services In the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, In order to obtain help In selecting suitable centers for study. 
Tlie following agencies were consulted: 

a. The Department of Public Health which has responsibility 
for llce.ising day hare centers. 

b. The Department of Public Welfare which is responsible 
for the development of day care services In response 
to the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments of the Social 
Security Act. 

c. The Associated Day Care Services of Metropolitan Boston 
which is a non-profit co-irdlnating agency with six 
affiliated centers. 

d. The Massachusetts Private Pre-School Association which is 

a membership organization of operators of proprietary 
or commercial day care centers. 

e. Staff members of Eliot Pearson School of Tufts University. 



« 
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In selecting a sample of canters i a major purpose was to find examples 
of Important variations that might have a bearing on cost. One of the purposes 
of the consultations with experts was, therefore, to identify what the significant 
sources of variation might be. Originally, it had been thought that a major 
variation would be found in the range of services provided by the several centers, 
and in the age level of children served. Since tLe project made an early deci- 
sion to confine itself to agencies which could be observed directly by the staff, 
it was limited to the variations found within the geographical area of Greater 
Boston. In Massachusetts, day care centers do not vary significantly in the age 
group served, which is from three to seven years, with only a few taking children 
slightly below three years of age. 

Variations in program are somewhat more difficult to measure. It was clear, 
however, that no sharp distinction could be made between nursery school and day 
care types of programs, since all centers at least claimed to offer educational 
as well as child caring services. While details of activities and certainly 
quality of program might differ widely, the only difference in range of services 
provided that could be identified a priori was whether or not a social worker 
was included in the center staff. 

There were, hox^ever, three variables which might be presumed to have an 
impact on costs and wherein existing centers did indeed differ. These became 
the major criteria for selection of centers for the study. They were; auspices, 
size , and whether they were full day or half day programs. 

On the basis of these criteria, the staff, with the help of the agencies 
consulted, drew up a list of 22 centers as the potential group from which a 
sample could be selectei The impressions of knowledgeable people were drawn 
upon to make sure that this list included variations, not only i.n the major crit- 
eria listed above, but in the socio-economic status of the clientele, and in the 
general reputation of the centers as to standards of performance. Without having 
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any precise way of making qualitative judgments, the Project staff did net want 
to be limited to centers that were generally recognized as outstanding examples 
of good service, but wanted to obtain a cross-section of types of programs actually 
available in the coomL^^ity. 

Exploratory visits were made to all of these centers with several purposes 
in mind: 

a. To help the staff become more acquainted with the center 
and its suitability for inclusion in the study; 

b. To explore the interest of the center in participating; 

c. To learn more, in detail, about the activities conducted 
within a center, as a guide to the functional analysis 
of costs. 

The findings from these visits were compiled in a chart which identified 
each of the centers in relation to a number of variables, particularly those 
mentioned above. One other limiting factor that came to the attention of the 
staff during the exploratory visits was the difference among centers in the ade- 
quacy of their administrative organization and record keeping. A nuinber had to 
be eliminated because their systems were so inadequate that there would have been 
no chance of obtaining the data on costs required for analysis. 

After analysis of the material obtained in the preliminary visits, as well 
as calculation of the staff time that was available, it was decided to conduct 
the cost analysis in six centers. This number would provide variation in auspices, 
size, length of program, and socio-economic level. They would thus be illustra- 
tive of the range of variation which had been identified as possibly of relevance 

t#0 C08^3« 

with one exception, the centers chosen on this basis agreed to participate* 

In the case of the one that refused, an alternate was chosen which had similar 



charact er ist ics . 
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Detailed Informetion concerning the six facilities included in the study 
vill be found in Chapter tU. They were evenly divided between full day and half 
day programs, with one ef the latter conducting two half day sessions each day. 
for different groups of children. All were non-profit centers, except for one of 
the full day programs, which was proprietary. Another of the full day prograus 
was part of an association of day care centers, which meant that some of its 
services and administrative overhead t«re provided by the central office of the 
association rather than directly. Two of the half day programs were part of 
larger organisations- one a Jewish Co-unity Center, and the other a university. 
All of the full day programs served a low- income population; all of the half day 

programs served a middle-class population. 

In general, the relationships between the Project staff and the centers 

proceeded smoothly, although some problems were encounte ;ed which are worth re- 
porting for the use of others who may follow similar procedures. There was 



favorable receptivity to the Project and its auspices among most of the centers 
approached. They shared a concern with costs as a problem in the field of day 
care service and were interested in helping to find ways of analysing costs. 
Some had special individual interests that they felt could be furthered by par- 
ticipation, mostly in terms of public relations. 

However, this acceptance was not universal, and it was necessary for the 
project staff, in some instances, to overcome resistance. The resistance was 



du6y for the most part, to concen'i 



that the Project would impose additional 



burdens upon already overburdened center personnel. This was indeed a valid 
concern, since the time study dees make demands on staff time. Assurances were 
given, and provision made in the staffing of the Project, to minimise the 
clerical and accounting problems for center staffs and to have these assumed by 
the Project Itself. A statement was developed by the staff and distributed to 
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the cooperating centers, setting ont the responsibilities that would be assumed, 
respectively, by the Project, and the participating centers. (Sec Appendix I). 
This statment also included assurance that the centers would not be put to an 
additional expense, but that all costs would be borne by the Project budget. 

It is inevitable that there must be some uneasiness about an inquiry into 
costs and operations, since there is always implicit in such an inquiry the 
suggestion that an evaluation is being made. This, together with reluctance to 
share information considered private, must be expected as a source of resistance 
to any agency that will seek to make cost analyses. One of the centers included 
in the study did refuse direct access to its books but provided the information 
■ requested. The least satisfactory experience occurred with the proprietary 
center which promised cooperation but fails- to respond to repeated requests for 
information and never supplied all that was needed. However, -his may have been 
related to the inadequate administrative set-up of that center rather than to un- 

willingness to cooperate. 

It should be noted that even where there was basic acceptance of the Project 
and genuine cooperation, the conduct of the time study proved a definite burden 

to the center personnel. 

2. Meth ods of Allocat ing Cos^ 

The conduct of a cost analysis in^/olved three types of processes: 

1. The detenainatioic of a unit cpst in relation to some 
meaningful unit of activity or of outcome in the operation 

of the enterprise; 

2. the determination of functional components of the cost 
so that the different items of cost can be analyzed 
and evaluated; 

3. The assignment of particular items of cost to the 
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categories or components that have been decided upon 
under (2). 

The cost analysis Which was undertaken £or the day care centers in this 
study was based on an attempt to develop a functional categorization of costs. 

The meaningful functions wer.e determined by a survey of expert opinion and consul- 
tation with people knowledgeable in the field and by a review of the literature. 
This led to identification of the issues that are of interest to agencies finan- 
cing day care programs as well as to those operating them. A set of tentative 
categories was formulated and then tested directly in the day care centers by a 
two week trial time analysis to be described later in this chapter. 

It should be considered an open question whether a functional categorization 
of the cost of day care is necessary and/or desirable-, and if so. how detailed 
and extensive such a func. .onal breakdown should be. These are issues which will 
be discussed in later chapters when the actual results of the studies are pre- 
sented. together with their implications and the reconmendations derived from 
experience with the method. At this point, we shall merely indicate the proce- 
dures which were followed and the reasons for them, once the decision had been 
made to do a functional cost analysis in order to test its usefulness. 

In this phase of the study, consultation was obtained from Peat. Marwick. 
Mitchell and Company, an outstanding accounting firm which has wide experience 
nationally and internationally ia dealing with problems of cost accounting, and 
special competence in handling such problems in non-profit agencies such as 
hospitals, universities, and health and welfare services. Tais accounting firm 
has recently completed the development of a chart of accounts and proposals for 
a uniform accounting system for non-profit agencies under the auspices of the 
Sational Social Welfare Assembly. A member of the firm’s Boston office was 
assigned to the Project and consultative services were provided by the 
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New York Office (See Appendix II). 

The accountant, together with csembers of the Project staff assigned to the 
respective centers, negotiated the necessary agreements and procedures with each 
of the centers included in the study. One of the criteria for including a center 
in the study was the existence of a bookkeeping system meeting at least minimum 
standards of orderly procedure. The most marginal of the included centers just 
barely met this criterion and some of the data obtained from that center are of 
questionable validity. With this exception, however, the bookkeeping and office 
procedures followed by the centers were adequate and the work involved for the 
accountant in obtaining the necessary data for purposes of the cost analysis did 
not prove to be excessive; nor was there excessive disruption by the accountant 
and the Project of the normal procedures followed in the respective centers. Two 
types of general modifications x^ere necessary: 

1. Since the cost analysis was based on the calendar year, 
the centers which maintained their accounts on a different 
basis (usually the school year) were helped to reorganize 
their record keeping for purposes of the Project. This 

was accomplished by obtaining monthly records of expenditures. 

2. In order to achieve comparability between centers, it was 
necessary to establish comparable categories in which similar 
expenditures could be posted and recorded. To the maximum 
possible extent, use was made of the categories already 
employed by the centers and expenditures under these categories 
were, fitted into the functional scheme established by the 
Project. In some instances, however, it was necessary to 
reclassify expenditures in order to achieve comparability. 

This was done directly by the accountant who was furnished by 
the center with the invoices and who made the appropriate 
categorization. 
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In general, these procedures wrked out smoothly with only a minimum of 
problems encountered. The major difficulties were with the most marginal operation, 
Where record./ were extremely confused and outside auditing negligible, and where 
it proved impossible to establish truly effective communication between the 
Project’s accountant and the person responsible for nu^intainlng the books of the 
center. In one other instance there was a reluctance on the part of the center 
to permit the Project’s accountant to work directly with its books. However, in 
this case the center’s own bookkeeping procedures were quite competent and infor- 
mation was furnished to the Project in a satisfactory manner. 

In consultation with the accounting firm, the Project staff had to make a 
number of decisions involving the way in which different items of expenditure 
were to be calculated. The results and implications of these decisions will be 
described in subsequent chapters dealing with findings and recociBendations. At 
this point, the following general summary will help to identify major issues that 
are bound to arise for anyone who may attempt in the future to undertake a cost 
analysis in this field. 

All expenditures can be divided into two general types; a) salaries, and 
b) non -salary expense items. The problem of analysis involves assigning both 
salary and non-salary items to functional categories. 

Some items of both salary and non-salary expenditures are clearly classi- 
fiable immediately and totally to a particular function. Thus, the entire 
salary of a cook (if that is all she does) as well as the total cost of the food 
can be assigned immediately to a category of food service, if that is all in 
which we are interested. However, if we are not satisfied that food service is 
in itself a meaningful item but are interested in a breakdown, for example, 
between the cost of food for children and the cost of food for staff, then 
further analysis becomes necessary. The general principle for making the analysis 



was to assign to the functional category those Iteios of salary and non-salary 
expenditures that were totally within that category. For those that cut across 
more than one category, other devices had to be employed. 

Salaries of personnel performing more than one function were divided on the 
basis of the total distribution of time as revealed in a time study of these 
staff members. 

Another basis for the distribution of costs was the calculation of tao 
utilization of space for different purposes. The total amount of space occupied 
by the center was measured and the proportionate amount of space used for differ- 
ent functions, such as a kitchen being used for nutrition and a playroom for 
educational purposes, etc., T^as assigned to the particular function. A number of 
items of expenditure could then be divided among functions in accordance with 
this space distribution scheme. This was true, for example, of cleaning and 
maintenance expenses. 

The lion-salary item& were treated in one of two ways, depending upon the 
nature of the item. If they were items related to the functioning of specific 
staff members, they were distributed in accordance with the functional distri- 
bution of the time of those staff members. If they were items not related to a 
pairticular staff mender or to particular functions but involved the total operation 
of the center (as for example, cleaning and maintenance expenses) they were 
divided on the basis of the utilization of space in the center for various purposes. 

Considerable attention was given to ways in which account might be taken of 
services and goods contributed to day care centers for which there are no* items 
of cash expenditure. This is a peculiai problem in the accounting of non-profit 
agencies and is a factor of some concern in day care centers. A major item is 
the work of student teachers. Many preschool services offer training opportunities 
for nursery school teachers and, to a Ir^er extent, to students in other disci- 
plines, There are no cash expenditures for such personnel although they are 
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contributing a service to the agency. The same problem arises In the use of 
volunteer help of various kinds. Parents, for example, frequently contribute 
services to a day care center without obtaining cash relnbursement . 

A variety of approaches were considered to this problem. An examination 
was made of the possibility of Imputing the costs for such contributed service- 
In other words, calculating what an appropriate cost would be If the center 
actually had to pay for the services obtained. However. It proved very hard to 
do this and the effort was finally abandoned. One of the questions Is whether 
the contributed service Is actually essential to the operation of the center or 
whether It is an additional type of activity which Is available because It does 
not Involve any costs, bat which would not be taking place If there were a cash 
cost Involved. To the extent that centers may differ In this regard, the Impu- 
tation of a cost to a contributed service would be a source of non-comparablllty 
between centers. Another problem Is how to find a fair basis for calculating 
the cost of a contributed service. «hat Is an hour of time provided by a parent 
or a student teacher actually worth, and can It be assigned the same monetary 

value In different centers? 

After reviewing the different types of contributed services being provided 
In the centers included In this study. It was decided In accordance with the 
advice provided by the accounting consultants that no attempt should be made to 
impute costs, but that the analysis should deal only with actual expenditures. 

The accounting consultants gave this advice not only on the basis of the findings 
of this study, but on the strength of their general experience In dealing with 
non-profit agencies where contributed services are frequently found. Their 
exploration of this Issue In many other settings has led them to the conclusion 
that no adequate basis exists for imputing these costs in a way that will make 
for comparability betvjeen agencies. 



o 
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In regard to the day care centers Included In this particular study, this 
problen applies primarily to student teachers. Where student teachers are used, 
some portion o£ expense Is devoted to the category o£ training and the time analy- 
sis rellects this £act. Training is thus shown as an element o£ cost. It must 

be assuned that this cost is o££set at least in part by the additional service 
provided to the center through the student teachers, £or which no cost is re- 

elected. 

Similar to the problem of contributed services is the issue of contributed 
goods, various types o£ goods such as £umiture, £ood, etc. may be contributed 
to the centers £roa time to time by parents, friends and other supporters. Such 
contributions are usually intermittent. Irregular and hard to anticipate and, 
therefore, not normally encompassable within regularized budgetary and program 
planning. The same reasoning that led to the elimination of contributed services 
from the cost analysis led to a similar decision to eliminate contributed goods. 
The one exception is the surplus food provided by the United Strtes Government 
to all educational institutions, and day care centers as well. The value of such 
surplus foods jws included in the cost analysis as an addition to the cash ex- 
penditures for food. This could be done very easily because the value of tbs 
surplus foods is known, and the calculation of this value is applied unlfotmlly 
from one cenlicr to the other* 

we have discussed earlier the use of space measurements and their asslgsmentB 
to different functions as one of the bases for the assignment of different Items 
of cost to the functional categories. This procedure posed some special problems 
in those three centers where the day care operation was a part of a larger 
organizational structure — namely. University, Center, and Association. As 
will be indicated in later chapters, those centers which arc located in larger 
organizational units tend to have higher costs than those which are more self- 
contained, when account is taken of the indirect costs incurred on their behalf 
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by the larger organizational units* Despite this differential, it does not seem 
valid to ignore the existence of these indirect costs since they represent a 
very substantial contribution to the functioning of the center. In some instances, 
as in the case of Association, the additional costs represent elements of program 
and personnel service that may be completely absent from other centers. In other 
words, sometimes the costs incurred by the larger organizational units are for 
special services that they provide which arc different cither in kind or in de- 
gree from those available to centers that do not have such sponsorship. More 
frequently, however, the larger organizational unit is incurring a cost which 
would be part of the normal costs of the cei*er if it were self-contained. In 
the report of the findings, details will be given of the situation in each center 
so that it will be possible for readers of this report to see concretely what 
types of services arc provided by a sponsoring organization and to reach a judg- 
ment as to the validity of including such charges in the normal coat of operations 

of a day care center. 

One of the most difficult issues that had to be resolved was the difference 
among centers in regard to the cost of their facilities. There arc two aspects 
to this problem. One involves the cost of operating and mainfcainiug a facility. 
This is less complex than the problem of determining the coat of the facility 
Itself. The operation of a facility involves such costs as maintenance, repairs, 
utilities, etc. These arc the usual costs of operating any kind of building 
except for rent Itself. It was possible to arrive at reasonably comparable 
definitions concerning these operating costs, and they were therefore included 

in the cost analysis. 

The situation was quite different, however, in regard to the cost of the 
facility itself. Were all buildings in which day care centers are housed 
subject to a uniform market situation, some comparable basis for determining the 
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costs might be obtained. As a matter of fact, however, no such basis exists. 

A major source of non-comparability is that some of the buildings are rented where- 
as others are owned by the day care center itself or by the sponsoring organisation 
«hich provides its housing. To have included a rental figure in the costs of 
those centers that actually pay rent <«>uld reflect the total costs of those 
centers as they are operating todays but this introduces a serious factor of non- 
comparability with centers that do not actually pay rent. In order to achieve 
comparability, it would therefore be necessary to include in the costs of those 
centers which do not pay rent some estimate of a fair charge for occupancy of 

the facilities in which they are conducting their program. 

various approaches to this problem were attempted in consultation with the 

accountants. An attempt ,«s made to obtain information from all of the centers 



a. to the original cost of the building in which they were housed, with a view 
toward dividing this cost over the normal life time of the building and thus 
including a theoretical figure of what a fair charge for the use of the building 
might be. This effort was finally abandoned because complete Information could 



not be obtained in a satisfactory manner and also because the original cost of the 
building did not seem either a comparable or a fair basis for making this 
calculation. It is obvious, especially in connection with buildings that are not 
quite old, that tt)e original cost bears no relationship whatsoever to the p 
replacement costs of a facility and that this basis would therefore provide a 

serious understatement of current market values of a building of this type. 

For purposes of this study, the final decision was to calculate costs with- 



out including the cost of the building either on a rental or an ownership basis. 
For purposes of applying cost analysis to the actual payment of fees 
to a day care center, the costs of building cannot be excluded. In interpreting 
the findings of this study, this limitation should be kept in mind. 
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Budgeting and financing agencies faced with this problem will need to decide 
whether to pay actual costs ^ in walch case no account would be taken of the cost 
of investing in the building for those that may have ownership of their facilities, 
or to establish a fair value for the building to be applied regardless of the 
particular ownership situation in any given case. The latter approach would, of 
course, require some rational criteria for establishing a market value for a 
given size and type of building. 

A sumnary of the general decisions made in regard to the allocation of costs 
appears in Appendix III. 

Unit Costs 

The final product of i cost analysis is the identification of a unit of 
cost in some meaningful terms that are related to program. In a profit making 
business, the ultimate measure of costs is translated into a price for a particu- 
lar unit of the product. The identification of a product is more difficult in 
non-profit service agencies. 

The service provided by a day care center is ultimately a total service to 
a child. That service is made up of the various activities provided by the 
center— i.e., education, physical care, nutrition, transportation (if that is 
Included), etc. It is, therefore, meaningful to translate gross expenditures 
into units of cost related to each child served. This can be done in several 

ways. 

To begin with, it is possible to state the cost incurred by each of the 
centers for each of the children that it has served in the course of a year. 

This is accomplished very simply by dividing the gross exf.enditures by the total 
unduplicated nimiber of children enrolled in the center during the course of the 
year, assmalng that all of them are enrolled for the entire year. However, 
there are further refinements of the unit cost which help us gain greater 
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und^arstandlng of the situation, since they take account of the differences be- 
tween the centers thay may have an effect upon costs. The aajor difference 
between centers is the length of tlie school day— i.e,, some are open for a full 
day, others for only a half day. The service given to a child in the course 
of'.a year is, therefore, greater in total volume for children who at'tend for a 
full day rather than for a half day. Because of this, it was decided to analyze 
separately the full day and half day centers, in order to see if these two types 
of programs differed along any of the other dimensions that were of Interest to 
the study. In the material that follows, therefore, coat calculations in full 
day and half day centers will be presented separately. 

Another source of variation among centers is in the number of days that they 
function in the course of a year. The major factor in this connection is whether 
the center operates for a full twelve months of the year or whether it operates 
only for the usual school year of ten months. In order to take account this 
source of non-comparability, a calculatloi of unit costs was made on the basis 
not only of the number of children served, but also the number of days service 
was provided. This results in a unit cost per child per day (or stated more 
accurately, per full day or per half day, depending upon which center is being 
analyzed). 

Since there is also variation in the length of each school day (i«e,, in 
the number of hours service is provided each day), it is possible to make an 
additional calculation which results in a unit cost per child hour of service. 

All of these calculatiouS have been made and will be interpreted in the 
subsequent material, Bach analysis provides some additional data, not only as 
to the nature of the costs but as to the sources of varlatlcs umong them. 
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3. Methods of Studying Staff Use of time 

Most of the costs in a day care center are costs of personnel. In the ceiCers 

studied by this Project, personnel costs accounted for frcm 01% to 82% of the 
total. A major aspect of the cost analysis is. therefore, the assignment of 

personnel costs to functions* 

Once the functional categories are determined, it nould be possible to make 
this assignment, if each item of personnel costs could be placed into one of the 
categories. The problem that arises, however, is that not all personnel can be 
assigned automatically in this way. In a day care center, the most important 
problematic issue is the function of the teachers, who constitute most of the 
personnel. One of the reasons that led to this study is the lack of clarity as 
to how the activities of teachers should be classified, and what proportions of 
the costs should be assigned to which categories. It was to get at this problem 
of multi-functional activities on the part of teachers and other professional 
personnel that the Project undertook to use a time study as a major element in 
its cost analysis. 

The first step in the process, and the precondition for launching the time 
analysis, was the development of the functional categories. This was done 
initially by the staff on the basis of review of the literature concerning day 
care, consultations with experts in the field, both nationally and in Massachusetts, 
and the exploratory visits to the larger group of centers ivm wiiich the sample 

was drawn. 

The Time Analysis Manual which accompanies this report sets forth the 
funtional categories in detail, together with definitions and examples of the 
activities that belong in each. Since much of the analysis which follows will be 
built around the major Program Activity Groups, it will be useful to list them 



here: 
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A - Adalsslon Process 
B - Transportation 
C - Parent Counseling 
D - Child Care Service 
E "• Nutritional Service 
P - Health Service 
G - Educational Service 
H - Parent Group Activities 
I » Student Training 
J - Study Activities 
K - Conmunity Activities 
Q - Administrative Activity Group 

The classification scheme was drafted and reviewed several times. An initial 
draft was submitted to the centers in the Study sample and their comnents used as 
a basis for revision. It was then tested in a very painstaking way during a two 
week period Which was used as a trial run both for the classification scheme and for 
the mechanical procedures involved in doing the actual time study. Changes in the 
classification scheme were made following this pretest. 

It will be noted that the classification scheme is based on the purpose of 
the activity. Within each of these program activity categories there was a list 
of the specific activities, each of which had a code number. These are all set 
forth in the Manual. The specific items of activity serve to help define and 
identify which types of action belong in which program activity group. It was 
thought that clues to variations in cost, as well as some information useful for 
internal managerial purposes, might be derived from this kind of analysis. In 
and of themselves, however, the specific activities did not prove useful for cost 
analysis purposes because the activities are too specific and detailed. It was 
rather the program activity groups based on the action which proved 

meaningful in providing a basis for a functional analysis of the way in which time 

is spent in a day care center. 

The problem of classification is a conceptual one which was solved in this 
case on the basis of the statements of the practitioners in explaining the intent 
of their actions. There jire, however, two types of problems which are of a more 



technical and procedural nature. These are problens o£ a)coding, and Waanpling. 
These will be discussed In turn. 

If ttte problem of classification is one of validity, the problem of coding Is 
eesentlally one of reliabiUty. In other v»rde, the question that needs an 
answer Is how best to guarantee that a given activity will be coded In the same 
way by different observers. The listing of specific activities was developed 
In order to Increase reliability. There are, however, a number of problens which 
arose and which the Project staff tried to resolve during the two week trial 

period. 

One major problaa ms the "phasing’ of activities. Any activity has several 
stages to It, and since tine runs in a continuous stream, It la sometimes hard to 
judge where one activity ends and another begins. This issue was resolved by 
coding the action In relation to the activity being completed rather than to the 

new one being Initiated. 

Although steps were taken to Increase reliability Of coding, u test of 
reliability was not performed. For most of the random day study period a procedure 
of supervision was used In order to check upon the codes assigned by the observers. 

J 

This was done by instructing the observers to provide a written description of the 
actlvlty,rather than simply to report the code. The Project staff member respon- 
sible for supervision could then review the activity, ask Whatever additional 
questions were necessary In order to enlarge the description, and then assign a 

proper code. 

The major coding problems occurred not in the major classifications la-stcd 
on Page 30, but in deciding whether a specific action should be described In one 
or another of the listings of specific act'viSles within the major category. Some 
Inconsistency was known to have existed among the Project staff In their ways of 
handling various Items, and not all of these were resolved. There was some ineon- 
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8 latency In the determination of wiiether certain observations should receive a 
pro^am code or be categorized as administration, and a general tendency to list 
a clerical action as administration rather than to classify it In terms of its 
program purposes* There was also some failure to report , observers missing rounds 

on occasion. 

While the precise volume of coding error cannot be known, it is the staff's 
general impression that the errors were relatively minor in regard to class if ica» 
tion within majjlor functional categories, idiich are the only categories being used 
for the cost analysis. 

Sampling 

We turn now to the issue of sampling which is one of the fundamental problems 
in conducting a time study. Consultation on sampling procedurea was obtained frcai 
Dr. Robert RcJfed, head of the Department of Biostatlstics at tha School of Public 
Health at Harvard Dniversity. 

The sampling problem is to find a number of observations x^ich will adequately 
represent the total universe of activity performed by the staff of the centers. 
Assuming that there might be non- random variations in activity by season of the 
year, month, day of the week, time of the day, etc. a aampling plan waa sought 
which would provide a random sampling of these different time elements in an 
unbiased manner and, therefore, permit a generalization to the total activities of 
a center over a full school year. The time study was conducted from October 1, 
1964, through May, 1965. It did not include sisamer months of operation for two 
of the centers that function year-round. 

One of the criteria in sampling is the factor of cost. Zf there were no 
issue of feasibility— if there were no limitations of time, cost, etc.— then 
sampling would not be necessary. One could at the extreme observe the total 
flow of activity for an entire one year period. This obviously is not feasible 



both because the cost is prohibitive and because the staff of a center would find 
it difficult to tolerate this much intrusion Irto Its activities. The problem la 
to find an optisium sample else which will be feasible of achievement and yet pro- 
vide a set of data from which it would be possible to generalize reliably for the 

distribution of work activity during the eitire year. 

The initial approach to the sampling problem was to try what has been de- 
scribed as the "random moment" approach. This was an att«^ to obtain a record 
of staff activity at randomly selected moments during ea* ^ of the period being 

studied* 

The random moment approach required that there be an observer at the center i 

each day, which means that the observer had to be a member of the center staff 
who. at the random moment, would make a round, observe all of the designated 
personnel of the center, fill out a card for each person observed, and code his 

activity. 

The random moment approach proved not to be feasible# It became obvious even 
during the two week trial period of the time analysis that It could iucceed only 
with a very capable and motivated observer in the center staff. Because of lack 
of ability on the part of clerical staff, pressure of other duties, and staff 
turnover, the random moment approach was gradually abandoned in all centers ex- 
cept for University School. Even there, it could not be done easily by the school 
staff Itself. Initially, an arrangement was made wherry Project staff was to 
call the school at the random moments which occured after the school clerk had 
left Cor the day (during a period of three hours) • There were a significant 
number of times when Project staff forgot to make the call, and the final arrange- 
ment agreed upon was to have the school clerk check with staff the following 
morning and then to code retroactively. 

The only place where the random moment procedure continued successfully and I 
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without alteration throughout the life span of the study was in the central office 

I 

of Assotiatiott School, where a highly competent and conscientious secretary, a 
long-term employee, was In charge. 

Recognizing that the original plan could not be carried out, a sampling plan 
known as "random day** was substituted— first as an additional method to protect 
against the potential errors In the random moment approach and to provide a re- 
liability check on coding, but gradually as the prevailing sampling device. Xn 
this approach, ten days were chosen at random, each day of the week being repre- 
sented twice. Homing and afternoon sessions were handled serparately, each being 
AfAlvned a block of approxiiaately four hours. Within each block, a starting 
moment was chosen randomly and observations then made at 19 minute Intervals. 

This yielded an average of 9 to 11 rounds each of the random observation days for 
a half day program, and 13 to 17 rounds for a full day program (Sec Appendix IV) . 

The random day approach made It possible for the Project to furnish Its own 
observers, thus eliminating Its dependency on the personnel of the centers. These 
observers were supervised by Project staff, who thus had better control over the 

coding procedures. 

Futther details as to the sampling procedure and sampling errors will I be 
found In Appendix V and Appendix VI. One further ssmpUng Issue should be noted. 
Bach of the centers has staff In a nuaiber of different categories, and the size 
of the total staff In most of the centers Is relatively small. This means that 
there are some categories such as directors, for example, in which there Is only 
one person In each center. The problem here was to make enough observations so 
as to be able to make statements not only about the staff as a whole but about the 
way In which particular categories oS staff people spend their tine. A sample 
size which would contain enough observations to characterize the division of work 
of the total staff taken as a unit might not be enough to describe the work of a 
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particular enplcyee group, such aa teachers, for exaaple. within the limits of the 
sampling error that he-l been selected. On the other hand, an attempt to obtain 
enough observations In order to be able to characterise each of the staff positions 
individually would lead to an Increase In the volume of activity i*lch would 
cause disruption and an unacceitable amount of difficulty for the centers. 

of this dilemma a compromise was reached. The else of t i sample was 
detetmined on the basis of the teaching staff In each of the centers. Where a 
center was very small, the teachers had to be augmented with teaching assistants 
and In two cases with the director who also carries part of the teaching load. In 
a center, therefore, the size of the sample Is based on the size of the core 
teaching staff and Is reasonably adequate to represent the total activities of 
that staff within a sampling error of approximately .03 to .05. However, the 
sample size is not adequate to generalize the activities of a particular employee 
or employee group not Included In this core (such as director or social worker) 

within the same margin of sampling error. 

In calculating costs, the time study has been applied to the activities of 

the total staff hout different Utlng between the core group on which the size 
of the sample was based and the other employees. The sample size Is adequate to 
permit this kind of calculation within the margin of error established. It is, 
however, less adequate as an estimate of some of the specific positions. Comments 
in subsequent chapters relating to employee groups are. therefore, subject to 
greater sampling error than comments referring to the use of staff time as a 

i^hole. 

Another major issue which arose in conducting the time analysis was the 
problem of how to record time spent on work related to a day care center in hours 
sihlch were not an official part of the working day. This was felt to be an Im- 
portant matter by experts in the field since there is a general impression that 
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work rolfitcd to tsh© octslvltico of the doy cor® centers Is fro(iu 6 nl!ly don© l>y 
staff neobors outs id© ff r©|^l©r hours* This Is prosuosbly true psrticulorly off 

staff people in administrative positions* 

An attempt was made to deal with this issue by developing a form which would 
it possible for staff people to record their own activity* Iktring the ran- 
dom days that were selected for the time study, such forms were distributed to 
the personuel, and they were aiked to record the tiae they ssad spent on matters 
related to the work of the center* In one instance, the atois^trator reQuested 
that calls be made to him at the random times after hours* 

It turned out in the course of experimenting with these methods that the 
difficulties were too great to make the results worths^hile, and it was finally 
decided to abandon any attempt to record activity taking place outside of regular 
working hours. One of the issues was how to calculate the total amount of time 
to which the Information obtained should be related as a base* Should the total 
base time be calculated as up to ten o’clock in the evening, or up to midnight^ or 
beyond? More Important, however, was the fact that practically no after hours 
work activity was reported, and this, therefore, seemed to be a rather negligible 
factor in the calculation of time spent on agency business* It was, therefore, 
ignored in calculating costs. 

A related question is the recording of activity which occurs during the work- 
ing day but not on the premises of the center itself* For exes^le, if a staff 
meBd)er is attending a meeting elsewhere or is transporting a child, this activity 
is properly part of the time study anal3rsi8 but is net within the observatfon of 
the person recording the activity at that particular BXMnent* This probl<^ was 
handled by having the observer check with the staff member at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to find out what was being done at the random moment. Though follow-up on 
this aspect was poor, activity off the premises was included in the tabulations 
whenever information was available* 
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The recording of activity for personnel involved in administration posed a 
imgil)er of special problems* The general <juestiott is whether administration should 
be looked upon as a separate activity or as a means of facilitating the activities 
represented in the functional breakdown. In other words, when an administrator 
is supervising a teacher concerning the conduct of the educational work in the 
center, this activity is both administrative and educational. Since the purpose 
of the time analysis is to facilitate the classification of activities into their 
functional categories as completely as possible, the labeling of such activity 
only as admiaistrative would not fulfill this objective comi>letely. Kie develop- 
ment of the lilanual took account of this question and codes wrc developed in order 
to provide a fvjnctional breakdown of administrative activity. Two methods were 
used to calculate **Q” activity — l.e* administration. !?hat hecmne known as 
^'maximal Q” was a recording of adalnlstratlve activity under the category of 
administration without breaking it down into its functional components. Oa the 
other hand, ’’minimal Q” referred to a category of administration which was residual 
in nature—that is, those administrative actl^dtles which could not be assigned 
to one or another of the functional categories. As a matter of fact, it turned 
out that most administrative activity was not related directly to a program func- 
tion, so that there was little need to use the program codes in categorizing an 
administrative action. The use of ’’minimal Q” is recsomended in the Time Manual. 

A special problem in connection \jith recording administrative activities 
occurred in two settings where the center was part of a larger organlzat lonal unit. 
This was the case at Association Center, which was one of several centers affilia- 
ted with an association of day care centers and at Center School which wa^ in 
effect) a department of a Jewish Coomunlty Center. A number of issues involving the 
charging of costs in these two centers (and also at University) have to do with 
such matters as maintenance and other elements of overhead costs. In regard to the 
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time study itself, the problem which arose was the need to record the time of 
certain personnel ^o were not directly staff members of the day care centers 
being studied, but who devoted a portion of their time to the program of the cen- 
ter. This was true of the administrator of the association of day care centers, 

€18 well as the social worlcer and other consultants on that staff who divided their 
time among the various centers aiffillated with the association* It was also true 
of the executive director of the Jewish Conmmlty Center who devoted a portion of 
his time to supervise the director of the nursery school. 

Persons in these administrative and consulting positions were included in 
the time study. A special cede, hcfwever, was developed for their activities. This 
code distinguished among t.hree types of activities that might be observed: 

a) Those which were directly related to the work of the 
center and which should be entirely charged to the center. 

b) Those which involved activities from which the center 
benefitted along with other units in the organisation 
(and Which, therefore, should be charged in part to the 
center). 

c) Those which were related completely to other aspects 
of the staff member’s responsibility and which had no 
bearing either directly or indirectly on the work of 

the day care center being studied. These were considered 
"Out of Scope" activities, and no charge w€i 8 made to the center. 

The day care center was, therefore, charged only for that poition of salary which 
could be attributed to the center either directly or indirectly, as determined by 
the findings of the time analysis. 

The final category established in the time anals^ls was one labeled ’’personal 
activities”. It is recognised that not every second of time in the working day 
is taken up in direct work activity. This does not mean to say that all activity 
which is not strictly and directly of a working character is waste activity. Much 
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of It Involves a necessary pause In an occupation as detemilned by the nature et 
the activity as, for exanple, when a teacher nay be standing by waiting for a 
child to take off his jacket. Some of It Is actually built Into the schedule, 
such as rest periods. Some tine Is lost because of natural vicissitudes, such as 
Illness or personal emergencies. All of thwe and other types of activity fell 
Into this general and heterogeneous group which was labeled "personal activity”, 

and for which a special code was established* 

This category was handled In two ways. Observations were made of such 
activity, and it was coded accordingly. There is thus a record of the proportion 
of total time which Is taken up In such miscellaneous activity. Once this was 
done, the anount of time so recorded was redistributed mong the other functional 
activities In accordance with the percentage breakdown of time that had been found 
to exist osong these categories. The reason for this was to make the functional 
analysis as comprehensive as possible, and thus to act on the arbitrary assumption 
that time used In personal activity not directly related to any particular function 
could be considered a proportionate charge on the functional categories. In accord- 
ance with the extent to which they account for time that can be ilasslfled by 
such functions. The same principle, of redistributing residual unclasslflable 
categories on the basis of distributions found to exist among activities or costs 
where functions could be assigned directly, is one that has been applied in both 
the time analysis and the cost analysis throughout the study. 



CHAPTER III - FINDINGS I COST ANALYSIS 



The primary responsibility of this research project has been to develop and 
test a method for analyzing the costs of day care programs on a comparable basis.' 
The reasons that this was felt to be desirable or necessary have been discussed in • 
the first chapter. The methodology actually developed and used was discussed in 
the preceding chapter; the evaluation of this method 1 recommendations about its 
further use will be the subject of the final chapter. These next chapters deal 
with the data obtained from testing the method developed. These findings are a 
natural by-product of the study, though not its major focus. The usefulness of 
these findings will provide a measure of the general utility of this cost analysis 
procedure. 

The discussion of findings will be dl*’ided into the following chapters: 

Chapter III, findings based on the cost analysis, including descriptions of the 
schools studied, and problems of comparability; Chapter IV, findings based on the 
time analysis; and Chapter V, cost of programs in relation to other factors, in- 
cluding socio-economic differences among families. 

A. DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS STUDIED 

For purposes of description and analysis the six centers Included in this 
study have been divided into two groups, depending upon the length of their day. 
These two groups are? ^ 11 day programs and half day programs. 

FOIL D AY PROGRAMS 

MILLTOWN: The nursery program is conducted in a spacious, substantially built. 



but very old building (19th century) in the midst of the city's industrial section. 
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The school is a noa*»profit, voluntary organisation i^lch gets about one-third of 
its operating budget from the local United Fhnd. It was founded by a group ofi 
private citizens in 1885 and incorporated in 10^9. 

For the most part, the children come from working class families where both 
parents work* The school, therefore, is open every weekday from 7:30 a*m* to 
5:15 p.m. and does not close during the usual school vacation periods except for 
two weeks during the summer, in order to accommodate the work schedules of parents* 
Not all children, of course, attend for the full day* 

About 50 children were enrolled in 1964 and there was an average daily atten- 
dance of 40* In addition to the teaching personnel wh^-sh included two teachers 
and four assistants, there was a full-time director, a half-time social worker, a 
secretary, a housekeeper, a cook, and a part-time maintenance man on the staff* 

The agency is run a Board of Directors consisting of 18 members who serve volun- 
tarily* 

Some children come as the result of agency or some other profess ioni'.l referral, 
most come directly through parent application* An intake interview wit;i the social 
worker is required in order to evaluate the family's needs, the child’s needs, and 
the family budget. The social worker felt that most of her time was taken up with 
establishing fee schedMles. The average fee paid is $5 per week. 

There is a large outdoor play area with varied equipment. The classrooms are 
large, light and airy and Include a wide range of work and play materials. Furn- 
iture In the classrooms and dining ro«!i, plumbing fixtures in the bathroems are 
all child size and each child has hia own folding cot for the afternoon rest period. 
A hot lunch is served every day. 

Staff meetings are held once a month and case conferences as needed. The 
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director is currently going to school on a part-tiae basis, studying £©r a graduate 
degree and the agency is giving her time off for this purpose. 

ASSOCIATION ; 

This is a non-profit private agency which harks back to the early history of 
early childhood education and nursery school training, and now is a member of a 
federation of Day Care Centers, supported by Red Feather i:unds. The school has 
been located in recent years in a building which also houses a city health unit, 
but since the school occupied the third and fourth floors of the building-contrary 
to the Massachusetts regulations for the licensing of nursery facilities— its li- 
cense has been revoked for the current school year (1965-1966) until it can be 

relocated. 

Most of the children enrolled during 1964-1965 were from low income Negro 
families living in the several housing projects in the general neighborhood. Off- 
icially the school is open from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., but most of the children 
arrive about 9 o'clock and arc gone by 4 o'clock. The working hours of the staff 
seem to be flexible and staggered so that not every teacher comes in first thing 
in the morning or stays until the last child has left every day. The school 
activities are routinely supplemented by staff supplied by the central office. A 
social work supervisor, early child educator, and a nutritionist regularly provide 
consulting services, a psychiatric consultant is available on an irref^ lar basis, 
and central administrative staff are responsible for specific business matters. 

About 46 children were enrolled during 1964 and there was an average daily 
attendance of about 34. The teaching staff included three teachers, three aides, 
and two students; the rest of the staff was made up of a full-time director, sec- 
retary, cook-maid, maintenance man, and a part-time social worker. 
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There are many sources of referral to the school, but priority is given to 
those children referred by the Family Service Society, the Visiting Nurse Assoc- 
iation, or the several psychiatric clinics in the community. Intake is handled 
by the social ’rworker who uses the criterion of **need**-mother working, problems 
in the home, etc. Pec payments^ which average about $3.75 a week, are based on a 
sliding scale and not too much investigation is made of expressed inability to pay- 
income tax returns are not checked, according to the director, and the word of the 
applicant is generally taken as stated. 

The building is old and not really geared to the running of a nursery school 
(one of the floors used to be a solarium where TB children were housed). The in- 
door play materials seemed more than adequate and well -used, but outdoor equipment 
seemed very limited. Outdoor activity was restricted to walking around the block 
or playing on the hard concrete surface of the fenced-in yard with some balls, tri- 
cycles, and swings. The warmtwi and affection shown by the staff towards the chil- 
dren, however, would seem to compensate for any inadequacies in equipment or 
facilities. Each child had his cot for napping, a hot lunch was served daily 
and snacks given after nap-time. 

Staff meetings were held week’:*, and in addition weekly individual confer- 
ences were conducted by the director with e'^eh teacher. Monthly meetings were 
held with mothers, the staff social worker and the director which lasted for about 
two houjs and 1 id a regular attendance of about 20 mothers. The subjects dis- 
cussed at these meetitigs were suggested by the mothers and included topics like 
sex, health, behavior problems, discipline, etc. 

The school observes the usual school vacations and holidays and does not op- 
erate during the summer at the usual location. The special summer program { con- 
ducted at separate facilities with specially hired staff, though many of the same 
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chlldren may be in attendance. 
gROPBlggAEY i 

This is the only proprietary, profit-seeking school in the study. It oper- 
ates en a year round baala and la located in the midat <•« a Hegro neighborhood. 

In a thrae-atory houae owned and lived in by the director vbo alao owna and tuna 
another miraery achool-kindergarten a ahort diatance away. In the field of day 
care aervicea for children the proprietary nuraeriea outnumber the non-profit 
onea by a eonaiderable margin. Whether or not thla achool la typical, we have no 
way of detecmining. A conatant problem in thia center waa the inadequacy of 
recorda, and an unwillingneaa to ahare information-about financea, famlllea, or 

anything else. 

According to the outside observer responsible for the time analysis here, 
Proprietary School was more of a baby sitting establishment than a school. The 
building was old and shabby, but the rooms were spacious, airy, cheerful and 
attractively decorated. There were almost no play materials available indoors— 
what they had was old, broken, and rarely used. Approximately one hour a day 
(mld-moming) was set aside for some kind of group activity— singing, story tell- 
ing, games. Finger painting was observed once, colorlfig, clay modelittg, water 
play were never observed. Outdoor play, when it was allowed, was thoroughly 
enjoyed and the gyms, swings, and tricycles were enthusiastically used. Most of 
the time, according to the observer, the children wander^ around aimlessly or 

watched television. 

For most of the year, the number of staff was Inadequate, and the person in 
charge was an elderly woman. From 7:00 to 00 in the morning this woman was 
alone with the children and she had responsibility for cooking and serving break- 
fast, as well as for removing coats, maintaining discipline, etc. During this 
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period o£ two hours, up to 40 children were brought in, given breakfast, and then 
were divided into several groups, depending upon whether they were to remain 
all day at Proprietary School or be transported to either a public kindergarten 
or the director's privately organized kindergarten* From 9:00 a.m* to 3:00 p*m* 
the teacher and one assistant cared for at least 25 children ra n g in g in age from 
18 months to four years. A second teactier, one with a warn, pleasant personality 
who tried to Involve the children in more group play activities, left on matern- 
ity leave soon after school started and was never replaced. 

The children were physically well cared for, the food was good and ample, 
and the children were kept clean and freshly diapered* Discipline was strictly 
maintained, but it was consistent and affection was frequently shewn. Indepen- 
dence in feeding and dressing was encouraged by staff. 

Tuition fees are based on the ability to pay, with the average fee being 
between $12.00-$14.00 a week, according to the director. In addition to this, a 
registration fee and a $5.00 P.T.A. fee are required, and a $4.00 health fee is 
voluntary and makes available periodic health checkups for the child. 

DAY TBOORA MS 
miYEBSiTY: 

This is a charitable non-profit organisation operating under the auspices 
of a University Psychology Department. The school has the dual purpose of serv- 
ing as a laboratory for psychology students interested in child-growth and dev- 
elopment, and providing pre-school education for u group of three-and four-year 



old children. 
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An A<i<viftory Board of nieabera of the Psychology Department supervises the function- 
ing of the school and meets once a month with the director to discuss broad policy 
issues. 

The nursery school is located on the first floor of a spacious, clean, modem 
building. There are two large classrooms, a children’s toilet, small kitchen, two 
administrative offices, and an observation room with one-^iay windows and an amp- 
lifier. There is an outdoor play area with jungle gym, sandboxes, tricycles, 
swings and other such equipment. The school is well-equipped for both indoor and 
ctutdoor play. 

Since the University heavily subsidizes the nursery school, preference is 
given to applicants who are University employees and the tuition rate for Univer- 
sity affiliated families is $175 a year while it is $275 for the non-affillated. 
Children presenting special problems are not accepted. The school tends to follow 
the University calendar, observing the usual holiday's and vacations. 

In general, parents of children enrolled here are middle to upper class, well 
educated, and articulate in their goals for their children. Each parent is iiiter- 
viewed prior to admission by the director, and during the course of the year In- 
dividual conferences are scheduled In order to discuss the child's progress. Two 
or threg group meetings are also scheduled for evenings when fathers can attend. 

fnc children attend school from 9:00 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. Monday through Friday. 

r 

They are divided into two groups, one for three-year olds, and one for four-year 
olds. During 1964-1965 there were 14 children in the first group and 15 in the 
second. The staff Includes a director-teacher, a teacher, and a secrotacy. Both 
the director and the teacher are highly trained professionals, with Masters degrees 
in the field of early childhood education. They are assisted by student teachers 




from two of the nursery training schools in the Greater Boston areat as well as by 
psychology students from the University* The usual work day for the director and 
teacher is from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., and after teaching the children they spend 
time preparing for the next day# holding staff meetings conducting conferences 
with parents, student teachers, and psychology students, as well as participating 
in a number of conmunity activities. 

COMMONITT CENTER : 

The nursery school is sponsored by a Conmiunity Center, a non-profit agency 
partially subsidized by the Combined Jewish Philanthropies, and has been in oper- 
ation since 1948, at its present location for seven years. The Community Center 
occupies a large, modem, well-kept building built for this purpose, and the 
nursery school program is conducted in four classrooms on the second floor which 
are well-lit, airy, and furnished with small tables and chairs, and varied play 
and educational equipment. There is also adequate outdoor pley space, with swings, 
tricycles, etc. 

For most of 1964 the average enrollment at Community Cente?: School was 48 with 
an average daily attendance of 43 children. The staff included a direotur-teacher, 
a teachei, an assistant, and two student teachers. The secretary, bookkeeper, 
maintenance man, etc. of the Community Center also served the nursery school. 

The maintenance msn’s responsibilities included driving the children to and from 
the Ceaterj and, on occasion, on field trips. The director of the Community Center, 
a professionally trained s«^ciax worker, is also available to the director of the 
nursery school for consultation. 

In October of 1964 the school expanded, the enrollment of children rose to 65 
and the staff was increased to rine. The school is open from 9:00 a.a. to 12 noon, 

ERIC 



Monday through Friday, with Jewish holidays being observed in addition to the 
usual public school holidays. 

The nursery school is open to children of CooiQunity Center iBei&bers, and if 
1964 was a typical year they are middle-class families, well-educated, and hold 
professional jobs. The fee charged for nursery school was $235 per year plus 
$130 for transportation. 

Staff meetings are held weekly, and the director sits in on Cooinunity Center 
staff meetings which arc alfo held weekly. 

OOUHTRY : 

Country School was established in 1932 as a proprietary institution, but in 
1948 became incorporated as an educational non-profit corporation, conducting both 
a school and a summer camp program. A Board of Trustees exerts only titular con- 
trol., but an Advisory Committee composed of about 20 parents of past and present 
students was recently formed to serve in a consultative and liaison capacity. 

Major support for the school comes from tuition fees and a smaller part comes 
from fund-raising projects. Tuition varies according to whether or not the school 
provides transportation and whether the child is enrolled in the nursery school 
or kindergarten program. The range of yearly tuition for the nursery school 
during 1964-65 was from $324. CO to $432.00, and for the kindergarten children 
from $360.00 to $468.00. The visual holiday and vacation schedule Is observed. 

The families of children enrolled at Country Sebjol ere predcfflinantly upper- 
middle class, well-educated, and Jewish. 

The school program is conducted in two separate sessions— one in the morning 
<9;00-ll;45 a.®.) and one in the afternoon (Ij00-3:4S p.m.) Monday through S^riday. 
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The fflorcing eeaalon is preferred by many parents, but not all such requests can be 
met. About 110 children are enc oiled for each session, and are under the super- 
vision of five bead teachers and nine assistant teachers. 

The large staff includes a non-teaching director, 20 teachers (seven full 
time, 13 part time), fo»jtir secretaries <1 full time, three part time), a mainten- 
ance man, seven driver’s, a housekeeper, and a nurse. The size of the children's 
groups varies from 12 for the three-year olds to 30 for the five-year olds, accept 
for the youngest group idiich has only 12 children, all groups have three teachers— 

one head teacher, amS two assistants. 

The director places great emphasis on creative and dramatic play and both 
the indoor and outdoor equipment reflect this. Indoors there are housekeeping 
and block building comers, books, records, musical Inctruments, and a variety of 
art supplies. The large outdoor area includes 32 acres of land containing fields, 
woods, and a duck pond, used not only for outdoor play but for nature study as 
well. In addition, there are a nund>er of imaginatively constructed pieces of play 
equipment made from lumber, old cars, and other such materials, intended to stimu- 
late dramatic play* 

The director has a Uasters Degree in Education and has had some teaching 
experience in elementary schools* The rest of the staff, however, does not alwa3rs 
taeet the requirements for Hassachusetts certification. the 16 teachers who 
responded to a questionnaire sent to staff of all the schools, flcily two have a 
Bachelora Degree end three have an Associates Degree, though 10 indicated that 
they had attended college at some time. Five of the 16 teachers reported that 
they still needed coursea to meet Massachusetts certification requirements* Per- 
haps in recognition of the need for additional staff training, the director each 
year organises a cou^o^ or a series cf seminars on some phase of early childhood 



education or child dcvelopent. Sceettaat thaaa aeaaiona are coodnetad by an out- 
side esepert, scMtlaes by the director berselt. During 1964-1965 a alx-swek •*«- 
inar was held, neeting one night a week. A special fund has recently been estab- 
lished for professional growth, and will offer subsidies to teachers seeking add- 

ItiocAl education* 

The large iwHber of children enrolled at the school Mkes it necesssry to in- 
stitute certain procedures to Insure a smooth operation. Transportation, for ex- 
MBple, is handled in a most efficient, assembly line kind of fashion. The general 
atmosphere, based on Observation, seena to be warm and accepting, with teachers 
seeming to enjoy Aildren and to be skillful in working with them. 

Table I gives a suamary description of the schools under consideration and 
points up some of the simllarltlee and differences that exist among them. 

The effect cf these slmUarltles and differences on the cost of the programs will 

be discussed later* 

There is no information available as to the capacity of each school, in 
relation to the alee of the physical plant and the msber of teachers on the staff. 
Enrollment figures In pre-school programs tend to exceed capacity figures, since 
there is no expectation that every child will attend every day. The extent of 
over-enrollment, however, is difficult to measure for this reason. Keeping over- 
enrollment within safe limits is a problem faced by all school administrators. It 
can be seen that each of the schools does enroll more children than actually at- 
tottl, theugh there U a greater proportional disparity between enrollment and 
attendance at full dv schools Mtlltown and Association than at any of the other 
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Tbe average size of the chtldren*8 groups tends to be similar— about 23 child- 
ren—, except at half-day schools University and Comnunlty Center where the groups 
are much smaller. With the exception of Proprietary School , the ratio of teaching 
staff to children also tends to be similar, well within the limits imposed by the 
Mass. Rules and Regulations for the licensing of day care programs (including 
nursery schools) of 1 adult for every 10 children or fewer If the progrsa runs 
longer than 3 hours and the children are 3-4 years old, or 1 adult for every 15 
or fewer children if the children are 5-6 years old. For programs that last less 
than 3 hours, the regulations are that there should be 1 adult for groups of 12 or 
fewer children If they are 3-4 years old, or 1 adult for every 25 or fewer children 

If they are 5-6 years old. 

Except for Proprietary School, staff meetings are held on a regular basis- 
weekly in some cases, monthly in others—, progress reports arc writteu for each 
child noting his growth and development, and opportunities are made available for 
parents to meet with staff on an individual as well as on a group basis. 

The differences noted seem to relate more to the organizational structure of 
the several programs than to the content of the programs themselves. For example, 
the schools differ considerably in the number of days during %7hich service is pro- 
vided. The range for 1964 was from 146 days, or appr^ixaately 29 weeks of the year 
at half day University School, to 249 days, or approximately 50 weeU, at full dajr 
Proprietary School. The size of the programs also varied, from a low of 27 children 
enrolled at half day University School to a high of 112 children enrolled at half 
day Country School. Among the full day programs the range was from 31 enrolled at 
proprietary School, to 50 enrolled at Milltown School. 
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Accurate inferoation about staff education was not available. An effort was 
Slade to get Inform. Ion from staff about educational background, previous Job ex- 
perience and other Items , but response to a mailed' questionnaire was spotty and 
follow-up attempts were not effective. Among the full day progrjsss, Mllltown had 
three teachers with some college education and three assistants with none; Assoc- 
iation had three teachers with some college training, three aides with none, and 
two student teachers currently at college; no Information was available for the 
staff at Proprietary. Only at half day University School was It known that the 
two teachers had masser’s degrees, the other two on the staff were student teachers. 
At Community Center three of the teachers had some college education and the other 
two staff members were students. Country School had ten teachers with some college 
background, three with no college education, and 1 regular student teacher. 

The fees paid by parents varied considerably and will be discussed to greater 
detail later. 

with this descriptive materUl as background, let us now tuni to a consider- 
ation of the costs of the several programs as arrived at throu^ the use of the 
cost analysis procedures described in the preceding chapter. 



B. Costs of Day Care Programs 

The operating costs for each school— salaries, utilities, equipment, mainten- 
ance, supplies, etc.— were obtained In every case but Proprietary from audited re- 
ports. The expense figures for Proprietary School were not audited and therefore 
may not be completely accurate. They were, however, the only figures available. 
The operating expenses In each Instance were then broken down Into the appropriate 
functional category, as described In the chapter on methodology. 
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TABUS 11 

COMPARISON OF PROPORTIOHAL COSTS OF 0PBBAT10», 

By OBJECTS OF 'BXPENDITORE. for EACXi SCHOOL "^1964 



r 


Fiiu. 7)AV PnnnRAMfl 




' nun mv PP«V3MMS-_ 








^j^^csnrTA'PTnK . 


pnnPMsavoffl 


imTPBPqiTOL 


COMM. 

-CTRi 


».6oiiNm^ 


Total Op* 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


”■$ 


$ 


erating Cost 


1:6-022.02^ 


ao, £012.19 




1ft 2£ai-ft9 


9a ft! «J . £ia ^2^76^7l_ 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Objects o£ 














ftrpenditure: 














Salaries : 














Direct 


78.4 


70.3 


82.1 


f2.0 


55.4 


67.9 


AUocated 


- 


13.3 


- 


- 


15.8 




PICA: 

Direct 


3.5 


2.5 


2.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.9 


Allocated 


- 


.4 


- 


- 


.4 


«•» 


Insurance: 














Direct 


1.4 


.5 


2.6 


.2 


.9 


3.7 


Allocated 


- 


.1 


* 


- 


- 




Mainten'ce o£ 
Facilities: 














Direct 


3.2 


- 


4.0 


- 


5.2 


4.7 


Allocated 


* 


«• 




22.3 


* 


«• 


Equipment: 

Direct 


3.0 


2.8 


.6 


6.8 


8.2 


6.3 


Allocated 


mm 


.7 


• 


mm 




mm 


Gen*l Admin: 














Direct 


3.4 


1.5 


2.3 


2.4 


4.6 


1.7 


Allocated 


«• 


1.1 


- 


2.3 


* 


1 


Food 


7.1 


6.8 


4.6 


2.0 


1.7 




TransportaticI 


i - 


«• 


.9 


- 


5.8 


10.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 



o *- 










Td>le n allows one way of ceaipartng coats oS operation, based on 
simple objects of eicpenditnre for each school. The usefulness of this 
kind of comparison is limited by the all-inclusive nature of the cate- 
gories. Par example, the items of staff. e<|iiipment and administration 
are too general and broad to provide any basis for coB^arabillty. More 
in^ortant, this procedure makes it Impossible to relate cost to the 
particular services provided in each instance. This method does, how- 
ever, point up sharply the large percentage of total cost represented 
by salaries, and for those centers which are part of larger organiza- 
tions it shows the proportion of allocated costs to direct costs. 

Functional categories, it was felt, would provide a more meaning- 
ful basis for comparison. The next chapter will discuss the use of 
the time analysis in distributing salaries into the appropriate cate- 
gories. The allocations of costs discussed in this chapter, in so 
far 08 salaries represent the major expenditure of money, ore based 
cii these data £ron the time anaXysis# 

Table III shews a comparlsim of this fuactlonal breakdown for 
each school. Including both salary and non-salary expenses. Table m-h 
cos^ares the percentages that result when the cost of transportation 
(a reiibbursable item) is deducted and other costs are then recal- 
culated. The effect of transportation costs on unit costs will 
be discussed later. 
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TABIE III 

PEBgBHTAGE PISTRIBDTIOti 

OP OPEgATIMG? POSTS. ^ CATBGokV, #5ft BA CK SCHOOL 

1964 
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Except for Proprietary School » it would seen* on the basis of 
available data, that atteapts to make sharp differentiations be- 
ween day care programs and nursery school programs, other than those 
resulting from the differing lengths of the day, are unwarranted. 

It would be useful to have more infomation about proprietary schools-- 
a review of the literature revealed very little written specifically 
about suv'ih centers, and yet by far the largest nuodwr of facilities 
available* for group day care of childre<i are proprietary. There 
is no way, therefore, of knowing the extent to which Proprietary 
School in this study is similar to or different from moat of this 
kind. . 



Before att costing to compare the coats of different functions 
in the several schools, major variations among them need to be taken 
into account. In order to have some common basis for comparison, 
total costs have to be related to differences in the nun^r of chil- 
dren served, the length of the school day, and other such varl^le 
factors. Tcble IV shows the calculations made for arriving at a 
coot per child hour and a coot per child dsy at each school, using 
attendance records. The differences between cost based on attendance 
and cost based on enrollment will be discussed later. Table V cosh 
pares the cost pe** child hour, breaking it down in each school into 
the proportional costs for each functfonal category, based on the 
percentage distribution of operating costs. 
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TABLB IV 



a'^ARISON OF COST PER CHIU) HOUR AND COST PER CHIU) DAY 
BOR BACH cCHOOL, BASED ON OPERATING COSTS AND ATTENDANCE RECORDS - 1964 

COS T PER CHILD HOUR 



School 


Number 
Hours in 
.cnhool Day 


Total 

Operating 

Cost 


• 


Total No. 
Child « 

Hours 


Cost Per 

Child 

Hour 


FULL DAY: 




$ 






$ 


MlllT>wn 


7 

(Average) 


46,922.02 




67,424 


.70 


Association 


7 

(Average) 


40,442.19 




44,520 


.91 


Proprietary 


9 

(Average 


14,944.69 




56,187 


.27 


HALF DAY: 












University 


2 3/4 


18,244.89 




9,416 


1.94 


Comtt. Gtr. 


3 


24,815.44 




22,029 


1.13 


Country 


2 3/4 

(Each Session) 


92,976.71 




85,464 


1.09 



COST PER CHILD DA5f 



School 


No. Days 
School Open 


Total Operat- 
ing Cost • 


Total No. 
Child Days 


Cost Per 
» Child Day 


FULL DAY: 




$ 




$ 


Mill^^wn 


243 


46,922.02 


9,632 


4.87 


Association 


183 


40,442.19 


6,218 


6.50 


Proprietary 


249 


14,944.69 


6,243 


2.39 


HALF D^Y: 










University 


146 


18,244.89 


3,424 


5.33 


Comm. Ctr. 


154 


24,815.44 


7,343 


3.38 


Country 


162 


92,976.71 


31,078 


2.99 
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tABtS V 

. ■ i 

BRgARDOWN OF COSg PER CHIIP HOUR tff SCBOOVAKD ACnVlTY 

1964 








miT.T. HAV PROGBAMS 




PlinflBAMa 




HlllT)wn 


Association 


Froprijstary 


University 


Com* 1 
- ,.Ctr- 


Country 


No .Days 
Stkool Open 


243 


183 


249 


146 


1S4 


163 


Avg. l^ily 
Attendance 


40 


34 


25 


23 


48 


^?8SS^ionsl 


Total Oper- 
ating Cost 


y 

46,922.02 

• 

• 


$ 

40,442.19 


T 

14,944.69 


$ 

18,244.89 


24,815.44 


$ 

92.976J1 


Cost Per 
Child Hr. 


.70 


.91 


.27 


1.94 


1.13 


1.09 


Activity 

Category: 














A(Adais8ioi| 


.02 


.02 


*0 


.03 


.01 


*0 


B (Transp.) 


*0 


.01 


.06 


*0 


.16 


.27 


C(Counsel^. 


.02 


.03 


- 


.05 


.01 


*0 


)/(Ch. Care) 


.11 


.15 


.08 


.08 


.09 


.08 


£(Nutriitioi) 


.15 


.18 


.07 


.09 


.13 


.08 


FCHealth) 


*0 


*0 


*0 


*0 


.01 


.03 


6(£ducatior2 


.24 


.26 


.04 


,91 


.53 


.47 


HCParent 

Meetings) 




*0 


* 0 


.02 


.01 


.01 


KStudent 

Training/ 


*0 


.01 




.14 


*0 


*0 


J(Research) 


.01 


.01 


*0 


.11 


*0 


*0 


K(Co"ra.Act- 
ivit'ies) • 


r .01 


.02 


- 


.11 


- 


.01 


Q( Admin.) 


.13 


.21 


.02 


.39 


.17 


.14 



*Thls brealldown is based on the percentage distrioution of total operating costs; 

see Table 111* 

^0 » iess than $.01 
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Bcccpt for the achools that provide ♦^“^elr own transportation to children 
(Proprietary, Comunlty Center and CountryX It can be seen that the major ex- 
penditures arc for education <G), administration <Q), child care (D) and nutri- 
tion (E), Every school but Proprietary spends proportionately more on education 
than any other function. If we take just these four activities and rank them 
according to the proportion of money spent by each school for each activity, we 
can see how similarly money Is spent, regardless of whether It Is a full day or 
a half day programs 





FULL DAY PROGRAMS 


HALF DAY PROGRAMS 




Hin Xom 


Assoc ia- 
tion 


Proprie- 

tary 


UUiver- 

slty 


Coaminity 

Center 


Country 


(l)dargest am't) 


Educ* 

(G) 


Educ. 

(G) 


Gh.Care 

(D) 


Educ. 

(G) 


Educ. 

(G) 


Educ. 

(G) 


C2> 


Nutr. 

(B) 


Admin. 

CQ) 


Nutr. 

(E) 


Adtoln. 

(0) 


Admin. 

(0) 


Admin. 

(Q) 


(3) 


Admin. 

(Q) 


Nutr. 

(E) 


Educ. 

(G) 


Nutr. 

(8) 


Nutr. 

(R) 


Ch. Care 
(D) 



(4)(snallest ern'i 



% of total expend- 
itures, cesbln- 
Ing; 

Education 
Child Care 
Nutrition 
Administration 



Gh.Care Ch.Gare 
(D) (D) 



75.7 



82.3 



Nutr. 

(E) 



70.3 



■es* 



Before dUcusslag the problems of conparabllity, 8«»ae general comoents and 
^ compariaona can be made. If in Table V »e look at the full day programa and half 
day programa aeparately, we can aee that two out of three in each group arc aimtlar, 
Of the full tiay programa, Proprietary School la atriklngly different from the other 
two. But the inadequacy and unverif lability of the coat fierce obtained there 
make it difficult to make legitimate compariaona with the other achoola. Both 
Mill Town and Aaaociation apend their money in very similar ways. The most sig- 
nificant difference between the two is the cost of administrative activities (Q), 
and this probably results from the allocation of a portion of the costa of the 
central administrative office to Association School which is part of a federation. 
This allocation, of course, makes the cost per child hour at Association higher 
than it would otherwise be. This difference in cost, however, also represents 
additional services provided by the central office which aie not found In any of 
\ the other centers. For example, the consulting and supervisory services of a 

nutritionist, early childhood educator, and social worker are not only available 
but scheduled on a regular basis for use by manber centers. 

Among the half day programs. Community Center and Country Schools not only 
have similar costs per child hour, but spread their cost over the several categor- 
ies in very similar fashion, except for the higher cost of transportation (B) at 
Country School. Transportation there almost amounts to big buslness-the number 
of cars, the number of drivers, the number of children involved all contribute to 

the hl^er cost. 

The higher cost per child hour at University School is reflected in hi^cr 
costs in some of the funcUonal categories. The significantly higher costs are 
for parent counseling (C), education (6)t student training (Dp research (Jlp 
\) comnunity activities (K), and administration (Q). 
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m genetal, tor both t«U day and day progriaia, It would appear tbat 
M gh.^ coat per child hour la aoaoclated with e««ller iwhbers of children aerwed 
and fewer daya of aervlce provided* proprietary School * again* dcea not follow 
the pattern, but the nnverlf lability of the data raleea queatlona about their 

uaefulneaa. 






If Mill Town and Aaeoclatlon are deeaed to be typical of full day prograaui 
and Cewoamlty Center and Country typical of half day progrona, then It la luter- 
eatlng to ace how cloae they aeea to be with reapect to nany of the categorlea. 
Cne differentiation between day care centera and nuraery acheola la aade on the 
baala that the foruer uaually haa a aoclal worker on the rtaff , while the latter 
doea not. Mhere there la a aoclal worker, ehe haa the reapohalbUlty for con- 
ducting adulaalona Intervtewa (A) and doing parent counaellng (C) . We can 
aee frou Table V that on the baala of the child hour the coat of A and C actlvl- 
tlea for achoola having a aoclal worker la not nnch greater than for thoae not 
having one. and, aa a natter of fact, the coot of ouch actlvltlaa U greateot at 
Onlveratty School where the work U done by the director and teacher. The coate 
per child hour for child cate (D) and nutrition <B) ate alao einllar, and the 
cloaeneaa of theac coata at full day Mill Town and half day Coawanlty Center la 

striking* 

When, however, cost figures are calculated on the basis of the child day, a 
different picture energea, aa ahown In Table VI. Proo thlo perapectlve, the dif- 




ference between full day and half day prograow la brought Into aharper focua. 

The coata of adnUolona (A), parent counaellng (0), child car* (D), nutrition (S), 
and adnlnlatratlon <Q) are all higher for the full day centera, but the coat of 




education (6), which on the baala of the child hour waa auch lower for the full 
day aehool, la much note In line when the Whole day la conaldeted. Although 
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TABIB VI 

BBEAKDGHN of COafT PER CHIU) DAY, BY SCHOOL A20 ACIIVOT - 1964* 

- — ar— ■— MMi— 





FULL DAY FBOGRAMS 


nkv? ofts mxajtia 




Mm Town 


Association 


Froprl* 


Dnlver- 


Cam. 


Country 


No. Days 
School Open 


243 


183 


249 


146 


154 


163 


Avg. Dally 
Attendance 


40 


34 


25 


2? 


48 


(Both 

Sesslontd 

192 


Total 


$ 


{ — 


* 






6 


Operating 

Cost 


46,922.02 


40,442.19 


14,944.69 


18,244.89 


24,815M 


9%9».71 


Cost Fer 
Child Day 


-^.87 


^.50 


A.39 


5.33 


3.38 


2.99 


Activity 

Category: 

ACAdmlsslons) 


.11 


.18 


.01 


.08 


.02 


.01 


BCTransport.) 


*0 


.05 


.56 


.01 


.49 


.74 


C(Counsellng) 


.13 


.23 


- 


.15 


.02 


.01 


D(Child Care) 


.84 


1.09 


.68 


.23 


.27 


.22 


B(Nutrltlon) 


1.05 


1.31 


.64 


.25 


.40 


.21 


FCHealth) 


.03 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.03 


.09 


6(Bducatlon) 


1.64 


1.86 


.34 


2.47 


1.60 


1.27 


H(Farent 

Meetings) 


- 


.02 


.01 


.05 


.02 


.02 


I( Student 
Training) 


★ 

0 


.05 


- 


.38 


.01 


.01 


J(Reaearch) 


.07 


.06 


*0 


.32 


*0 


*0 


RCCosnunlty 

Activities) 


.08 


.11 


• 


.30 


m 


.02 ' 


QCAdolnlatra- 

tlon) 


.92 


1.53 


.14 


1.08 


.52 


.39 



* This breakdown la baaed on the percentage distribution of total operating coats; 
tee Table III. 

*0 • Less than $.01 
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cost per child hour would seem to be a more useful unit of measure, it ^an be seen 
that there are distortions that result, unless full day and half day programs are 
dealt with separately. 



Although detailed information is lacking, it is possible to make a rough com- 
parison of the unit cost of programs studied for purposes of this project with cost 
figures available for similar kinds of programs in the Metropolitan Boston area. 

The Boston Globe on January 12, 1966 described a new day care center recently 
opened under the auspices of the Salvation Army, which cares for 50 pre-school age 
children five days a week from 9:00 A*M* to 5:00 P.M. "Few families,” it says, 

"can afford the $30 a week that it costs the Army to run its day care program. 

Few, in fact, pay even $10 a week.” Just from this simple information it is 
possible to calculate that it coats them 75d per child hour to run this program. 
What is unclear in this report is whether the number of children mentioned is the 
number enrolled or the number in attendance. 



This same newspaper on December 13, 1965 reported on a Cambridge industrial 
firm that was interested in sponsoring a pre-school program for the children of 
women in its employ. 

The company had found that many qualified workers were unable to accept full- 
time work because of lack of child care facilities. The information they came up 
with was that it would cost $29 per child week for 50 weeks of five eight-hour days 
each, or roughly 72d per child hour. 



As can be seen, these figures are very close to the figures arrived at for 
Mill Town (70d)* The figure 91d per child hour at Association is higher, in large 
part because, as has been pointed out earlier, it includes an allocation of central 
office expenses to the nursery school— an allocation, it will be shown later, that 
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adds about I5d per child hour to the coat of that prograa. 
C. snuBCes OP \MgdBIUtY IH OOStS 



« 

DUlarances to the unit cost o£ the ate centere seflect the variety ot 

that exist aneng thau For oMBple, not only Is there a dlfterence 
to the length of the progwas, but also to the rates el utlllsatl*. Seae 
schools provide transportattoo, acae do not. Although transportation, vhere 
provided, to retobursed by parents, for our purposes It shous up as part of 
the cost per child hour. Differing rates of pay for personnel also affect the 
coet per child hour, a. do the kind of personnel hired and the kind, of servlc.. 
offered. The coet of fecllltles varied so considerably frca one pl«se to an- 
other that, upon advice frca accounting consultants, this was not Included as 
part of operating costa and therefore to not reflected to the unit cost figures. 

Bach of these Itesa will now be discussed to greater detail. 



le Ptlltgatioo 

The first Issue to be considered to the extent to which the facllltleo 
are being used to capacity, presunably the differences to the length of the 
school day as well as the differences to the nuaiber of children served are 
equalised by using the child hour as the unit of aaasnre. The prCblen of 
utilisation, however, has several aspects which can affect the calculation of 
a unit cost figure. Cost based on enrollment figures to lower than cost based 
on attendance records, yet who to to eay »d»lch to the more accurate or more 
useful cost? Because absenteeism to taken for granted, almost all schools 
over-enroll children to ensure attendance acwwdiere near their capacity. Table 
VII compare, the enrollment and attendance figures for each of the school, stud- 
ied during 1964, showing the per cent of absenteeism that exists to each school. 
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T6ie per cent o£ abaeiifeeelna le aerkedly eioUer at the half day ptogrw. 

The dlffeteneea atoug the full-day progtaw follow a pattern that nay he explain- 
able In te«aa of whether or not the nothera go out to work. AaaocUtlon haa the 
rate of abaeuteelaai and the feweat nuBber of working ■othera, which nay 

that theae children are freer to atay hone If they ao dealre* Mill Town U 

next with a greater proportion of working nothera and a lower rate of abaenteelanj 
and SroprUtary with the largeat n»f)er of working nothera haa the loweet rate of 
«ne obaerver at Proprietary ccnnented on the nnaiber of anlffllng 
noaea ahe encountered, and It nay well be that If a day*a wage 1. at .take for the 
nother, a child la aent to achool with aw‘«»» ottorwlae night keep hin hone. 

An argunent agalnat ualng actual attendance In conputlng coat la baaed on the 
aaauaptlon that noat operating coata continue, regardleaa of whether or net chil- 
dren are abaent for all or part of the day. While thla nay be true. It la alao 
true that enrolment repreaenta a kind of ganble on the part of the adnlnlatrator 
and alnoet alwaya le la exceaa of capacity. Attendance, cn the other hand, rep- 
reaenta a fact-ao nanjr bodlea were actually preaent duri.us a given period of tine. 
Attendance figuree were therefore used In this study* 

There la little utUity In dlacuaalng a theoretically poaalble coat per 
child hour alnce there la allgW likelihood of any full-day program being filled 
and utlllaed to capacity every day. Pron the point of view of meeting the needa 
of f*>lllea of working nothera, what la clearly needed la greater flexlbl-Uty 
In the achedullng of houra of the chlld-aervlng prograna, ao that a child nay 
contlnne to be kept under aupervlalon until the nother retuma from work Inatead 
of being picked up by an older albllng, a relative, or a neighbor aeveral houra 
before the nother'a return. Since working houra vary, as a practical natter 
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tterc win contlisae to D« a vartety of awaagawinta «ade In scfcadullng 
supplcnenfea?. care for children# 

TaMa VIll ahow grapMsally the coot aMferentUl hy child, by child 
day, and by child hour, depending upon vhether attendance or enicoll«nt 
figures are used. Costs, therelore, can be s«ae to see. higher or loser, 
and adnlnlstrators wwt twite a decision as to the kind of cost picture 
they vlsh to portray. Since the base on shlch cost 1. calculated swke. 
such a difference, particularly in the full day schools. It should be 
clearly stated in any discussion of unit costs, which set of figures U 

bating used. 

2. Ausplcaa 

A second factor making for non-coau?arablllty Is the differing aus- 
pices and sponsorships of chlld-care program, -rhe only two program 
studUd that depend only on fees or private fund-raising efforts for 
their a»ney are half-day Country and full-day Proprietary. The others 
receive subsidies In the for. of wmey, consulting staff, building space, 
or a vartety of other benefits derived fro. being part of a larger agency. 
A consequence of this affiliation, fro. the point of view of cosqjutlng 
costs, is that sons portion of the operating costs of these parent bodies 
have had to be allocated to the affUlates. The only place this was 
not done was at Hill Town, which get. one-third of Its operating budget 
fro. united Fond monies as an outright grant, but which otherwise Is an 
independent program, unaffUlated with any sponsoring group. 
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Aa$oeUtlon ti part of « federation of day care progtaw and ahatea in tl» 
aervicee nade available throogb the central office, A proportionate allocation 
of theee central office expenaea* waa, therefore, nade to Aaaoeiation, and the coet 
per child hour here reflecta the aiaa of both direct expenaea and the allocated 
central office expenaea. If the entire central office allocation of $7962.08 la 
deducted fro* the grand total of $40,442.19, then the coet per child hour U re- 
duced to 73d froB 91d ($32,480.11 divided by 44,520 child houra). It would aeem 
to — aenae, however, to include aa an expenae to Aaaoeiation the aalary of the 
aocicl worker provided by the central office ($1,221.54) plua a proportionate pert 
of the coet of aubatitute teachers also provided through central ansplcea (at the 
conputed rate of 22* of their total aalarlea, thla cones to $444.32). Adding 
this $1665.86 to actual Association expenses of $32,480.11 gives a new total of 
$34,145.97 and a revised cost par child hour of 77d. But since Association is In 
fact part of a federated syeten of programs, it *net indeed bear its share of 
adnlnlstratlve and other costs involved in running such a federation. The fact 
that this results in a higher coat figure per child hour is a necessary conse- 
qc' Je, — Ung difficult a fair cooparlson with other programs differently otganlset 

The ver/ high coat per child hour at Onlveraity is likewise In large neasure 
a consequence of its affilUtion with a larger agency, though the cost is also 
affected by the fact that the school is open the fewest number of days during the 
year, serves the smallest number of children, and pays it director and teacher the 
highest salaries. Aa a result of its being part of a Oniverslty, a portion of 
general University overhead expenses of a non-comparable nature (security, grounds, 
audio-visual department, etc.) adding up to almost $1000 were allocated to the 
School's operating budget. These expenses probably would not be incurred were the 
school not part of the University. Certain other expenses probably would bo 



* See Appendix IIIp Item 7« 
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aubstantlaUy lower tC the echool operated Independently. For exasple* cuitodtal 
services supplied by the University amounted to $2860 for the share borne hf 
nursery school idien a proportional allocation was made of total custodial espendi*^ 
ItureSc This amount of money represents 16% of the school *s operating budget for 
the year* completely out of line with What probably would have to be expended for 
this service If the school were independent of the university. At the four biher 
schools which pay for custodial or janitorial service, such costs represent the 
following proportions of their total operating budgetss 



If the non-conparsble overhead costs mentioned first (In the amount of 
$910.13) are deducted from the total operating costs of $1^,244.89, the cost per 
child hour Is reduced by from $1.93 to $1.84. Further manipulations eaa then 



by the other achools for such service, thereby further reducing the case peif' 'child 
hour. For example, if 7% of pperatlng coats is taken aa the average expenditure 
for janitorial servlcea, t^n following calculations can be mades 



SCH00Z;S 



PROPClfflOWAL 

COST OP CUSrCDIAL SERVICBS 



Hill 7own 
Association 
Community Center 
Country 



8 % 

6 % 

7% 

5% 



be made to get the cost of custodial service more In line with the incurred 




t 




(7% of $14,474*76 to be sllocatod for 
custidlai service) 




By tlii* figure of $15,487.76 os the total operating expense of the 

wiraery school , and dividing by 9,416 child hours for the year, the revised cost 

per child hour becones 

But, again, the reality Is that the nursery school Is part of the University, 
that University costs ssjst be allocated anong Its several departaents, and that. 

If such an allocation results In h4her unit costs, this wist be taken Into ac- 
count In setting up and administering prograss under ouch auspices. 

The situation with Comnonlty Center School sponsored by a Comnunlty Center, 

Is similar. By recalcu'.atlng operating costs on the basis of no allocation of 
central expenses. It would be possible to reduce the cost per child hour from 
$1.13 to 94d. the fact here, too, th^:^. Is that, since the nursery school Is 
part of the over-all agency and derives benefits therefrom. It oust bear Its 
fair share of over-all expenses, even If It results In higher coots. 

3» Ssgvices OCfered 

Another complicating factor In making comparisons of costs per child hour 
among the several study centers results from differences in services offered. 

Mill Town and Association, for extmple. Include a social worker on the staff and 
offer her skill and training to parents for counselling purposes. The cost of 
this service Is reflected in the cost per child hour. Three of the six schools 
studied (proprietary, Coussinlty Center and Country) provide transportation to and 
from school for the children who require Itj this cost, too, has Its impact on the 
cost per child hour. In addition. Country is the only school which provides 
dally health inspections by a registered nurse who Is a tegular staff member. 

If costs are controlled for these non-comparable lt«s. It Is possible tc 
arrive at revised figures i as follows: 
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U the salery of the social worker at Mill Toim ($3170) Is deducted frov total op- 
erating costs of $46f922*02| leaving a rcnainder of $43^752 t*> be divided by 07|424 
child hours, the result Is a revised cost per child hour of 65d« At Association 
we see that if the entire central office allocatlmi, Including the salary of the 
social worker and the three consultants, were deducted fron the total operating 
budget It would result In a cost of 73d per child hour, Instead of Old* But If 
only the cost of the social worker’s salary ($1221.54) Is deducted frow the total 
of $40,442*19, leaving a renainder of $39,221 to be divided by 44,520 child hours, 
a new cost of 88d per child hour results. 

Sliillar procedures can be taken with the Iten of transportation. The cost of 
transportation at Proprietary ($3515.75) represents about 24% of total operating 
expenses ($14,944.69). If transportation costs are deducted, leaving a new total 
of $11,428.94, and this U divided by 56,187 child hours, the cost per child hour 
becones 20d Instead of 27d. 

At Cosnunlty Center, transportation costs are $3595, or about 14% of the oper- 
ating budget of $24,815.44. Subtracting transportation costa here, leaves $21,220 
to be divided by 22,029 child hours, and results In a revised cost of 96d per child 
hour. Instead of the actual cost of $1.13. 

Transportation costs at Country C$22,854) represent about 25% of operating 
costs ($92,976.71), wh^ch If divided by 85,464 child hours gives a cost of 82d per 
child hour, as compared to the actual cost of $1.09. If a further deduction of 
$2000 Is made from total operating costs In order to control for the nurse’s 
salary, the cost per child hour can be reduced to 80d« 
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If operating coats arc then recalculated to control for these non-coa^arable 
lteaw» the folloidng revised costs per child hour result: 



School 
g ull Day: 
Mill Town 

Association 



Proprietary 

Half Day : 
University 

Goonunlty Center 
Country 



Cost Per Child Hour 

$ 

.70 

.91 

.27 

1.94 

1.13 

1.09 



Revised Cost Per Child Hour 

$ 



(subtract 
social worker) 



.73 

(subtract all 
central office 
allocation, incl. 
social worker and 
3 consultants) 



Subtract 
t ransport at Ion) 



1.55 

(subtract non-com- 
parable items and 
adjust custodial 
expense) 



(subtract agency 
allocation and 
t ransport at Ion) 



.80 

(subtract transportr 
at ion and nurse) 



VIhen these leanipulations are made, it can be seen that costs do begin to cone 
closer together, except for Proprietary and University which still set the limits 
for the lowest and hi^st unit costs. The results continue to show that half day 
schools are more expensive to run than full day schools, and that the most expensive 
program is the smallest, in terms of the number of children served and the number 

of days the school is open, 
o 
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Since salaries represent tlie major cost of the progracs of day care centers, 
the salary scales paid to personnel are a major factor in determine costa. 
Information concerning salaries is presented in very sunmaty fashion in table rC. 

If the schools are ranked according to cost per child hcur, from highest to 
lowest, the or^er is as fellovss 

School Co8t_jP^<^j^hll^^oi^ 

TJnlversity 

Gonnunlty Center $1#13 

Country $1.<^3 

Association 

Mill Town 

Proprietary 

As can he seen from T^le DC, the same order results if they are ranked 
according to salary scale, except that university and Community Centver exchange 
positions. Although salaries at Univerr ity for director and teachers are actually 
higher on a yearly basis than arc those for Community Center ($5720 for the dir- 
ecter-teacher at university, compared with $4233.99 for the director-teacher at 
Community Center? $4532 for the teacher at university compared with $2330 and 
$4090 for the two teachers at Community Center), the lower hourly rate at Univer- 
sity results from the greater nuniber of hoots per day that staff works there— 

^ hours compared with 4 hours. 

Higher hourly salary coi»ts at Association help to account for its higher cost 
per child hour, compared to Mill Town. The salary level at Proprietary is barely 
above the Mass, minimum wage level and is comparable to the salaries paid at 
Mill Town an d Association to assistants who are primarily responsible for preparing 
for and cleaning up after activities, but who have no responslbllty in the teaciv- 



TABLE IX 

COM PARISON OF POST PER CRIID AMD RATE OF PAY FOR DIBBCTOB^j^ 
TEACHE^ PER YEAR. DAY AND HOUR, BY SCHOOL AND ElglOYEB CATEGOBg - 1964 
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ing or prograo arcM that require trainir>g and skill* 

P. StHiMty OF COST FINDIWSS 

A c(»parison of schooU Indicateo that the differences In organisational 
structure loay be a key factor in explaining differences in coats. Half day 
programs, for example, are more expensive to run than are full day programs. 

Within each of these categories, the programs that cost more are the ones that 
are part of a larger administrative set^p. The number of children served and the 
nuBiber of days the school is open also affect the unit costs. An Important fac- 
tor in determining the cost of a program is the salary scale paid to staff, since 
in each school salaries represent the largest expenditure incurred. 

The identification of these sources of variation in unit costs helps to de- 
fine the problems that would have to be solved if any effort were to be =ade 
to standardiae the costs of day care services. Such standardization would require 
the establishment of standards for each of the factors affecting costs. A further 
discussion of these cost policy issues will be presented in Chapter VI. 




CHAPTER IV - FINDIMGS: TniB ANALYSIS 



A ^0 

In the previous chapter, we have preseACcd the costs of the various 
centers broken down into their respective i«^4ional categories. These costs 
were determined by combining salary and non-saXary expense items, after assign- 
ing each of these It^ns to a functional category. 

The major technical problem in accomplishing this functional classific- 

' ' ’ *• '' 

ation was the distribution of salary costs on the part of personnel who per- 
formed multiple functions. A bime analysis was Undertaken for that purpose. 

In this chapter, the results of the time analysis are prestented in detail. 

The purpose of this presentation is to explain the basis that was Used for 
arriving at the cost figures reported in Chapter 1IX« These t^me analysis 

data do not reflect the total distribution of staff time in the center,' since 

— ^ - 

they do not include the time of personnel whose f^tiuns cXea«^ly, belonged to 

I 

one or, at most, two program categories (i.e«, a cook), apd whose salaries 
could therefore be assigned to appropriate categories without the use of a 
time analysis. For a total picture of the distribution of staff time as 
reflected in total costs, the reader should refer to the data already 
reported. The staff included in the time analysis for each center is listed 



below: 
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FULL DAY PROGBAMS; 



Mill Town 

Director 
Social W^orker 
Secretary 
2 Teachers 
4 Assistants ^ 
2 Student Teachers 



Ass ociation 

Director 
Social Worker 
Secretary 
3 Teachers 
3 Aides ^ 

2 Student Teachers 



Proprietary 

Director 
2 Teachers (1 
terminated mid' 
November) 

1 Teachcr-Cook- 
Driver 



% 



% 



HALF DAY PROGRAMS; 



University 

Director-Teacher 
Secretary 
1 Teacher 

6 Student Teachers* 



Comaunity Center 

Director-Teacher 
4 Teachers 
1 Assistant ^ 

3 Student Teachers 



Cou ntry 

Director 

Secretary 

14 Teachers * 

34 Student Teachers 
(only 1 worked 
on a regular 
basis) 



Except for special instances noted in the fast or tables, the tabulations 
discussed in this chapter result from observations made during the random day 

periods. 



* Student teachers were included in the time analysis but not in the calculation 
of costs, since they are unpaid. See Chapter II. 
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Table X oooparea ttoe spent by staff in each of the schools, grouping all 
enployees together. Though this kind of grouping yielded a miniaum of san^le 
error, as discussed in Chapter II. there were distortions that resulted from the 
inclusion of actoinistrators, clerical help, social workers where they were employed, 
and other non-teaching personnel with teaching staff. Teaching staff includes 
teachers, assistants or aides, and student teachers. 

Before analysing the similarities and differences found summarised in this 
table, mention should be made of the adjustments to the time analysis results, , 
on the basis of which the percentages were distributed. As discussed in Chapter II, 
a decUion was made to redistribute on a proportional basis all K (personal) 
activity, so that each program would beat its equitable share of personal time. At 
a later point in this chapter we shall discuss this matter of personal activity and 
its cost to the agency, but until then all analyses are being made ••without or 
in other words, with E activities redistributed. 

Another adjustment was one made to Country School data in order to arrive at a 
single composite picture of the morning and afternoon sessions. The original 
assuB^tion had been that morning and afternoon sessions were identical, and so 
observations were planned only for the afternoon. Bcperlence and the written 
dally schedules proved this not to be the case, so three morning sessions wore 
added to the ten scheduled observation periods. These three morning observations 
were then inflated (frequency results were multiplied by 3 1/3) and these results 
were combined with the results of the ten afternoon observations. Mew percentages 
were then calculated on the basis of these new frequency totals. 
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A third adjustment was to include for University not only the results o£ 
the morning observation periods while the children were in attendance, but also 
the results obtained when the total work-day of the director and teacher was con- 
sidered (according to them, their regular working period was from 8:?0 a,m. to 
3}00 p*m« each day, though the children left at 11:45 a*m*)o This second tabu- 
lation for University, therefore, includes all staff for the morning period but 
only the director-teacher and the teacher for the afternoon period. 



The Not Applicable category included those observed acts that were given 



) 



iapwsslble codes, or where there wa 



woS little or no oescriprxvc - 



b«i 






cards on the basis of which coding migtit be done, as well as those acts that were 
coded Special C as being out of scope or not related to the particular school be- 
ing studied. The places at which flipecial Cods C was applicable were the central 
office of the federation to which Association belonged ^ in order to determine an 
allocation of time and money to Association School, Country in-so-far as work was 



being done in preparation for their srnmer day camp program, Proprietary where the 
director also conducted a second program at another location, and Community Center, 
only for the executive director of the ag^cy who was interested in learning how 
much of his tiiT'' was involved with the nursery school. Since all employees are 
grouped together in these tabulations, less than 5% of total time spent in any 
of the schools falls into the HA category. For cost puiposes, separate calcul- 
ations were later made for appropriate personnel in order to allocate a portion 
of their salary to their respective school and the NA percentages were than 
redistributed proportionately over the other activity categories. 




TABLE % 



CQfEABISCW OF TIME IttSTRIBOTlON 0? OBSERVED ACTS, W13B0OT ”R” 
imaffiLOYESS - EACH SCHOOL 





FULL SA.Y FBOGSAMS 


HALF DAY PROGRAMS 




Mill 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Propri- 

etary 


lAiiver- Connuniiy 
sity Center 


Country 


• 

No.Staff in 

Time 

Analysis 


12 


13 


5 


A.M. 

9 


A.U.+P.H. 
(P.M. ) 

(g J 


13 


43 




Activity 

Category 


i 








* 








A (Admissions) 


3.2 


3.6 


•3 


2.3 


2.5 


.9 


.4 


.3 


B (Transp. ) 


.2 


1.0 


16.5 


- 


.2 


5.2 


5.4 


5.7 


C (Counselling) 


3.6 


2.2 


- 


3.3 


4.3 


.9 


.6 


.> 


D (child. Care) 


21.4 


24.3 


31.4 


11.3 


6.1 


11.2 


14*9 


12.6 


E (Nutrition) 


9.8 


12.7 


27.2 


6.8 


3.9 


8.0 


7.4 


7.9 


F (Health) 


.6 


.2 


.8 

j 


.6 


.3 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


G (Education) 


39.7 


36.9 


14.8 


54.3 


43.3 


59.2 


58.7 


60.7 


g (Barent ) 
(Meetings) 


- 


.5 


.3 


.8 


.7 


1.1 


.7 


.9 


y (student ) 
(Training) 


.1 


1.1 


•» 


2.4 


11.0 


.7 


1.0 


.6 


J (Research) 


2.1 


.7 


- 


5.9 


6.5 


.2 


.3 


.2 


y (CamsEunity ) 
(Activities) 


2.4 


.2 


- 


4.7 


8.7 


- 


.5 


1.0 


Q (Admin.) 


l6.8 


15.9 


4.8 


7.6 


12.3 


6.7 


6.8 


6.4 




m 


.5 


3o9 


- 


.2 


4.5 


2.1 


2.0 


Total No* 
Observed 

Acts. Minus.^ 


826 


835 


357 


j 488 


904 


1224 


1948 


2949 



Katei li Observed Actss 10 afternoon + 3 morning sessions 

2) Adjusted to give composite picture of 10 morning and 10 afternoon 

sessions 

3) Not Applicable 
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By talcing each ef the activity categories separately, the following 

<• 

ccs^psriaons can he iitsbde* 

0!he proportion of time spent on admissions work (a) at the different 
centers seems to he directly related to the proportion of time spent in 
parent counselling (C). Wa&t is interesting here is that IMversity which 
does not include a social worker on its staff spends proportionately as 
much time (about 2^,) on these activities as do Mill Town and Association 
(siiout 35t) where there Is a sociaX worker. The other schoois, it would 
seem, spend almost no time screening applicants, presumahly taking them 
on a first come, first served hasls which does not regjiire essf special 
skill or training or time on the part of staff. 

The schools spending considerable proportions of time on transpor- 
tation activities (B) are those that provide transportation to the children. 
The disproportionately large amount of time spent by Proprietary on this 
activity (16.556) would seem to result from the fact that of the four staff 
members, two are drivers in addition to their other responsibilities, 
whereas at Connunity Center (5.2^) the driver performed no other duties 
at the school and was therefore not included in the time analysis, while 
at Country (5.75^) ei^t out of the l4 drivers were not part of the time 
cmalysis for the same reason. Ihe time spent at Association on trans- 
portation (1^) reflects the time spent by staff with children waiting to 

he picked up at the end of the day. 

The proportion of time spent on Child care activities (D) points up 
almost more than anything else the difference between full day and half 
day programs. The greater amount of time spent on this activity by staffs 
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la full day (ao-30ji canpared to atout UJi ^ progsana) 

results f rcm the longer nap period scheduled for the children (two hours 
Of 15-30 minutes, or none for the older childr en at Country), 
one fact of the longer day laso meanff that hands get vashed more frequently 
and children get toileted and dressed more often. At Proprietary idiere 
some of the children are younger than any^fliere else, additional staff time 
has to T)e spent In diapering and other hahy-care activities. 

The ejrtent of nutritional activities (e) also differentiates full 
day and half day programs. The full day prog:::axDs serve a hot lunch vhich 
is supervised hy the teachers and vhich is more time-consuming than a 
mid-momlng or mid-aftemoon snack, and also serve Juice after nap time. 
The hi^ percentage of time spent at Proprietary on nutrition (2?^ com- 
pared with 93 t and 12?t at the other full-day programs) probably results 
from the Inclusion in the time analysis of the cook who also served as 
an assistant and driver. The cooks at Mill Town and Association were not 
included in the time analysis since cooking was their only responsibility. 
At the half-day schools, ?-8^ of staff time is spent preparing, serving 

and cleaning up after snacks. 

Little time is spent by most of the schools on health care (?), for 
the most part less than 1^. At Country the staff Included a full-time 
registered nurse, but since she performed no other duties, she was not 
included in the time analysis. 

The proportion of time spent on educational activities (G) seems to 
be greater in the half-day programs than it is in the fuU day programs, 
largely because of the differing length of the day and the fact that the 



afternoon In the f»j01 day program is devoted for the most part to nutrition 
and care, with, ondy a limited amount of educational activitj/% Most 
of what has been defined as education takes place during the morning hours 
when the children are alert and active* Afternoon programs tend to pattern 
themselves more to the child's usual routine which generally includes a 
nap after lunch. *This is home out hy the program at Country which in the 
morning session for a 10-15 minute rest period in connection with the 

serving of a mid-momlng snack, and in the afternoon calls for a rest period 
of at least one-half hour. The interplay between child care (o) aim. edu- 
cation (G) is Indicated here in the comparison of percentages between the 
observed acts which were predominantly in the afternoon and the adjusted 
distribution which tried to equalize morning and afternoon sessions. 

0!he percentage distributions for educational activities at the half 
day schools are similar (54-6036), with tJtoiversity running a little low, 
probably as a result of the fact that in a small staff the activities of 
the secretary and the administrative activities of the director- teacher 
would tend to understate the extent of educational activity actually taking 
place. The proportion of tiine spent on educational activities at 

Proprietary (under 1536) coorpared with the time spent on child care ^31^)> 
nutrition (2736), and even transportation (I 6 . 5 #) ooy ^ ®art he the 
result of the multi- responsibilities of a s m a l l staff as picked up in a 
time analysis pmcedure which concerns itself with what the staff is doing 
at particular moments, and not necessarily with what is happening to the 
children at those moments. As a matter of fact, however, this percentage 
of time spent on educational activity is probably an overstatement of the 
reality since the coding scheme mode it possible to code *»watching tel- 
evision" (an activity found, by the way, in no other school) as education. 
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thou^ there may not have been any educational, content in the program 
being watched. !Ehe staff of both MUl !Dowii and Association seem to spend 
similar projportions of time (about eSid 3?^ respectively ) on educa- 
tional activities. 

»fte next group of activities (H-K) do not directly involve the chU- 
dren and» if staff spend any time at all in these areas, it is usually not 
on a regular day-to-day basis. It a»y, therefore, have been harder to 
capture these activities by the time analysis procedure devised for this 

study. 

The only school that does not spend any time at all on parent group 
activities (h) is Mild Town. The explanation given there is that most 
of their parents-mothers as well as fathers - work all day and are too 
tired in the evenings to attend meetings. If any special prdblfta arises 
with any child, then special arrangements are made with those parents to 
meet with the teacher or social worker. In the other schools, less than 
l^t of the dbserved time was spent In this activity. 

Student training (l) Is part of staff responsibility wherever student 
teachers are used. The only school that uses no student t'^chers is 
Proprietary. This kind of training is usually the responaiblllty of the 
director, or a head teacher. Grouping all employees together, therefore, 
prdbably does not result in a very accurate estimate of the extent of 
this activity for the peop3.e directly Involved. The range here is from 
.1^ at Mill Town to 2.4^^ at University. 

Research activities (j) represent a small time Investment in most 
schools, usually reflected work being done in connection with this 
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stuay ftt mooeat of tibservation. Since University Is a lahoratojy 
for a unlversily p«ycl»3x)gy department, considersible time (5.9SO is «?ent 
by the director and teacher with students \*o are doing research for 
course papers* 

CooBMally activities (k), to the ertent that they are usuaily pri- 
narlly the respoasibmiy d the director, would be understated in tab- 
ulations that grov® all engOflyees together. Ibe director of University 
nob only teaches a college-level course elsei*ere, but is active In a 
nuniber of conainity organizations and is often c a ll ed on to speak, lead 
discussions, and moderate panels. For aH ttoiversi^ employees giw®ed 
together, however, ot •’•heir time Is spent in the ooemiunity. Bie 
director of Hill Down is also active In local affairs and serves on a 
number of community comnlttees, but Z.k'f of all staff time is spent <m 
connunity activities* 



Afliniaistrative activities (Q) as defined for the time analysis could 
be done by any staff menber, so tbe distortions that may exist in other 
categories as a result of grouping all eniployees together, probably do 
nob exist here* Staff working in the half day schools spend about 6-7* 
of their time on admlnistrativo snatters, cc^red with about l6^^ in the 



full day prograais* Since these tabulations are all based on minlimiiri Q 
(which means that, idierever possible, administrative activities have been 
allocated to an appropriate functional category and what is left are 
those activities which are **pure" administration, or at least not allo- 



c^le to auy other function) this may in fact he an understatement of 

administrative activity* The small amount of time spent on ad- 

have been one of the factors contributing 



ministration at Proprietary may 
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to the lack of orderliness of records and other information sought by project 
staff. 

In general, the full day programs as represented by Mill Town and Assoc- 
iation seem to have their staff time allocated in similar ways. The time 
distribution at Proprietary, though dissimilar, may possibly be typical for 
schools of its genre— Ibut this we have no way of knowing. The half day pro- 
grams, too, at least as far as can be determined from the time analysis, dis- 
tribute their staff time in similar fashion, with staff at University spending 
more time than any other on student training, research, and coomunity activities. 

At University, it is interesting to see the direction of change in the 
time distribution when a comparison is made of staff time spent during the 
morning hours when children are present and staff time (particularly the 
director-teacher and teacher) spread over the entire work day. Activities 
that directly involve the children obviously account for more staff time 
when only the morning is considered, and for less time when the whole work 
day is taken into account. There is a sharp rise in time spent on student 
training (I) , research (J) , community activities (K) and administration (Q) 
when afternoon work is added to the morning activities. One of the things 
that differentiates this school from the others is that the dlrec1:or and teacher 
aice expected to participate in such activities, and their higher salaries re- 
flect this expectation. 

The tine analysis results show clearly that the major expenditure of 
time on the part of staff is in the categories of education (0), child 
(D), nutrition (E), and administration (Q). As was seen in 



care 



Chapter m, these activities also account for the major part of total 
costs. Together, these four activities account for over 80 ^ of staff 
time at most schools as shown in IDahle XI.* 



TABLE Xr 



COMPARISOH OF PER CEW? OF TIME SBEWT ON EDUCATION. CHILD CARE« CTlTRITIOy^ 
AMD ALMIHISIRATIOH AT EACH SCHPOL. FOR ALL EMPLOYEES GRCXJBED TOGJia.HER-* _ 





1 

mi. DAt HtOGBAMS 


HALF DAY HtOGBAHS 




MiU 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Pro- 

prietary 


t^ve 3 ?- 

slty 


CoDB&uni'ty 

Center 


Country 


Activities 


i 


i 




A.M. A.M.-i' 

P.M. 

# % 


% 




6 (Education) 


39*7 


36.9 


14.8 


5^.3 


43.3 


59.2 


6 u .7 


D (child Care) 


21 . 1 ^ 


24.3 


31.4 


11.3 


6.1 


11.2 


12.6 


E (Eutirltion) 


9.8 


12.7 


27.2 


6.8 


3.9 


8.0 


7-9 


Q (Administration) 


16.8 


15.9 


4.8 


7.6 


12.3 


6.7 


6.4 


Total 


87.7 


69.8 


78.2 


80.0 


83.6 


85.1 


87.6 



This table shows how similarly time is spent at the schools 
within each school category except for Proprietary, and also the 
direction- of change in time distribution that occurs at tJhiversily 
when the afternoon portion of the work day is added to the morning 
portion* 
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Thou^ there is a higher level of sainple error if we look at the 
separate employee groups, it may he worth^Mle nonetheless to see how the 
different groups spend their time at the several schools. It must, how- 
ever, he clearly understood that these time d? strihutions are not at all 
to he taken as accurate data, and final conclusions cannot he made on the 
basis of these data. Table XIV shows the separate time distribution of 
observed acts at each school for the director, teachers, assistants, and 
student teachers. The Table in Appendix IV gives the level of sample 
error associated with each of these eniployee groups and must be used in 
order to Interpret properly the results discussed below. 



Sscopt for the directors 
vays in most of the schools, 
of their time 1^ educational 



, employee groups spend their time in similar 
Student teachers, for example, spend most 
activities (G/ and the rest of their time 



out with child care (d) and nutrition (e). At both OaiverBilgr 
and Country over lOjt of the time ia spent in student training activi- 

ties (l). 



The employee category "assistant” needs some clarification. At 
Country, each class had a head teacher and an assistant teacher. These 
roles were often changed in the afternoon and there seemed to he no real 
difference in either status or responsibility between the two. For this 
reason, it was decided to code all paid teaching personnel there as 
teachers. At both Mill Town and Community Center, assistant teachers 
were primarily responsible for helping with the educational activities (G), 
but also had some responsibility for child care (d) and nutrition (e). 

At Association, however, the assistants were really aides who were hired 
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TABLE XIX 



TIME DI8TRIBUTI0H OP OBSERVED ACTS, BT 
BMPLCWEE group for bach school AND ACTIVlTy. M^S_R 



A. DIBECIDH 





FULL DAY PROSES 




HALF DAY PROGRAMS 






Mill 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Propri- _ 
etary^^ 


Univer- Community 

sity Center^) 


Country'^ 






A.M. A.M. + 
P.M. 


Observed-Adjusted 


Activities: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A (Admissions) 


1.9 


7.3 


- 


- 


2,9 


4.0 


7.6 


1.7 


.8 


B (Transport.) 


- 


2.4 


10.5' 


18.5 


mm 


- 


4.9 


1.7 


.8 


C (Parent 
Counseling) 


1.0 


3.7 


- 


- 


7.8 


5.0 


3.5 


1.7 


2.5 


D (Child Care) 


- 


2.4 


13.5 


23.8 


13.6 


5.0 


7.6 


- 


- 


E (Nutrition) 


1.0 


1.2 


13.1 


23.1 


1.9 


1.4 


2.8 


- 


- 


F (Health) 


1,0 


- 


2.3 


4.0 


1.9 


.7 


6.9 


«• 


- 


I 

G (Education) 


1 

5.8 


24.4 


10.1 


17.8 


43.7 


27.7 




Am ft 


14.6 


H (Parent 
Meetings) 


- 


1.2 


.4 


.7 


1.0 


.7 


9.0 


5.0 


8.1 


I (Stud.Train*g 


- 


4.9 


- 


•• 


1.9 


8.6 


1.4 


- 


- 


J (Research) 


8.6 


2.4 




- 


9.7 


9.4 


.7 


1.7 


.8 


K (Community 
Activities) 


17.3 


2.4 


•• 


- 


2.9 


19.1 


- 


13.3 


22.0 


Q (Administra- 
tion) 


63.4 


47.6 


6.9 


12.1 


12.6 


18.4 


26.4 


45.0 


39.0 


N.A.^^ 




tm 


43.2 




- 


- 


- 


8.3 


11.4 


Total No. Acta 
Minus R 


104 


82 


89 


76 


103 


279 


144 


6Q_ 


^123__ 



i) The Director actually spend# 56.8% of her time on matters pertaining to Propri 
etary, the rest on her other school. The first columnn shows this. The second 
column shows the time analysis tabulations recalculated on this base of 56.8%. 



2) Thouglh both the Nursery School Director and the Agency Director were included In 
this employee categoryi only the Nursery Director^ tabulations are being uwd here* 

3) Both the actual time analysis tabulation Ojased on ID afternoon & 3 morning ses* 
sions)and the adjusted tabulations 0:o give composite picture of 10 morning and 
10 afternoon sessions) are given. 

4) Not Applicable - at Country, applies to work done in Spring for aianer Camp 
Program. 



B. TEACHERS 



► 



I 

I 

I 

f 

I 

i 




[ 

i 





FOIL OAT PROGRAMS 






HALF DAY PBOGRAMS 






Mill 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Propri 

etary 


Univer- 

sity 


Community 

Center 


Country 


• 

• 








Observed^Adjus ted 


No. Teachers 


2 


3 


2 




1 


4 




14 • 


Activities: 


% 


% 


% 


I ^ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A (Admissions) 


3.0 


- 


.7 


1.0 


1.8 


- 


- 


- 


B (Transport.) 


.5 


1.8 


.7 


■ - 


.4 


6.9 


6.1 


6.4 


C (Parent 
Counseling) 


1.0 


- 


- 


4.0 


7.5 


1.0 


.5 


.3 


D (Child Care) 


27.9 


32.4 


35.0 


L2.0 


4.3 


13.1 


16.8 


13.9 


E (Nutrition) 


10.9 


11.1 


40.4 


8.0 


2.9 


7.6 


8.5 


8.8 


F (Health) 


X.O 


It 


= 


«• 


- 


1.0 


1.2 

# 


1.2 . 


G (Edud^on) 


51.2 


45.3 


20.5 


63.0 


46.7 


58.6 


64.4 


66.2 


H (Parent 
Heatings) 




- 


- 


- 


.4 


• 


.6 


.7 


1 (Stud.Trah^ 


- 


- 


- 


2.0 


12.1 


.7 


- 


- 


J (Research) 


.5 


1.4 


- 


3.0 


6.1 


.3 


.1 


.1 


K (Community 
Activities 




- 


- 


3.0 


3.2 


• 




* 


Q (Admin.) 


4.0 


7.6 


2.0 


4.0 


13.9 


.8 


1.2 


1.0 


N.A^> 


- 


- 


.7 


- 


.7 


- 


.6 


1.4 


Total No. 
Acts, 
Minus R 


201 


278 


151 


100 


280 


582 


• 

1569 

• 


• 

2403 



f 




1 ) Though there are two teachers herep only 1 was included in the teacher employee 
group— The other, a director-teacher, was placed in the director category, as 
was the director-teacher at Cooomunity Center. 

2) Not Applicable 
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C. ASSlStAtmS 









FULL DAY PROGRAMS 




HALF DAY PROGRAMS 






Hill- 

Tom 


Associ- 

ation 


propri- 

etary 


Univer- 

sity 


Gommunity 

Center 


Country 


No. 

Assistants 


4 


3 




0 


1 


0 


Activities: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A (Admissipn) 


- 


- 


•w 




- 




B (Transfv) 


- 


.4 


32.4 




4.1 




G (Parent 
Counseling) 


- 




mm 


- 


- 




D (Child Care) 


32.7 


38.2 


39.9 




10.4 


• 


B (Nutrition) 


14.7 


27.0 


17.6 




15.9 




F (Health) 


.3 


- 


.9 




- 




G (Educatlcn) 


50.0 


34.4 


8.3 




68.2 




1 

H (Parent 
Meetings) 




- 


- 




- 




KStud.Tiyiinin^ 


• 3 


mm 


- 




.7 




J (Research) 


- 


- 


- 




- 




K (Goomunity 
Activities) 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 




Q (Admin is tra- 
^ tion) 


2.0 


- 


.9 




.7 




Total No. 
Acts, 
Minus R 


306 


233 


108 


0 


144 


0 



1) This person was not an assistant in the same sense that the others were, but 
was a necessary adult In terms of the supervision of the children* Her 
additional responsibilities were those of cook and driver. 
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D. grODENT TBACHBRS 




O 



2) Ifot Applicable 



er|c 
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to relieve the teachers of some of their housekeeping chores. Although one-third 
of their time was seemingly spent in educational activities (G), a check of the 
specific activity codes reveals that this was, for the moat part, work done either in 
preparation for or in cleaning up after the actual activity. 

A special numbered code accompanied each functional category to Indicate 
insofar as possible precisely what was being done at the moment of observation. 

It was therefore possible to note the time sequence of the activity and, in other 
categories, to indicate with whom the activity was being conducted-parent, child, 
staff or consultant. Most of the coding problems encountered in the time analysis 
resulted from the use of these specific activity codes, and in the final tabulations 
they were eliminated and only the broad functional categories used. While the 
specific activity codes arc too detailed to contribute materially to cost analysis, 
they may be useful for internal management purposes in evaluating use of staff 
time. They arc, therefore, listed in the Time Analysis Manual which constitutes 

Part 11 of this report. 

Some of the differences that appear among the severe^ dircctcrs may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that two arc actually director-teachers, at 
ynlverslty and Community Centei. The rough estimate made by the dtrcctcr-teachcr 
at University that about 1/5 of her time was taken up with administrative matters t 
is corroborated by the time analysis which shows that 18.^1% of her time is spent 
on administration. At Community Center, about 1/4 (26.4%) of the director’s time 
is spent on administration. 

The director at Proprietary transports some of the children htftalf 
to and from the schools she directs i so a consi^*erable portion of her time 
is spent in this way. When she is at Proprietary, it can be seen that she 







divides her time rather equally hetweeft child care> nutrition^ and edu- 
cation. She large jroportlone of tine spent hy non-teachlng directors 
on activities Is better tmderstood after checking the specific 

activity codes. Although sonetlnes a director nay, In an anergemqr situ- 
atlon> take a teacher's place t«a®oraplly» the specific activity codes 
shoved that most of their educational aotivl^ consists of consultation 
cn some educational prohlen, writing or checking progress reports shout 
the children, or taking care of sene adnlnistrative task relating to edu- 

cations 

•the directors at Mill Town, Itoiversity and Coimtiy are heavily en- 
gaged In ccemunlty actlvlties.(l7»3^ 19»1^ 22s0^ respectively)# At 

both Town and Country there seems to be a concern for developing a 
favorable Image on behalf of the school, and It therefoare may seem to 
be a worttadille investment of time# At University there Is a concern 
to share experience and to help \dierever possible In makin g nursery edu- 
cation more professional, as well as in raising standards of operation. 

When the time analysis procedures were being established, there was 
recognition of the fact that people do not work every single moment of 
the working day, that time is spent by staff on personal kinds of activities 
sanctioned by current social practices, standards and laws. Some of these 
personal activities are of a casual nature, including arriving late, 
leaving early. Informal conversations with co-workers, vendors, or parents 
that are nob related to any business matters; some Involve attending to 
personal affairs during working hours; some are formally recognized, like 
time taken for lunch, rest periods, sick leave and vacation A special 
code (R) made it possible to measure the extent of such personal activities 
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' for each employee category in each of the schools obsessed, as shown in Table XIII. 



TABIE XIII 

0X8BUP9On€GI OP TIME SPENT ON PERSONAL ACTIVITI (R), BX 
lypUlPH CATEGORY FOR EACH SCHOOL. BASEP ON TIME ANALYSIS, » 





POLL DAT PROGRAMS 


1 


HALF DAY PR0(»AMS 






Mill 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Propri- 

etary 


Univer- 

sity 


Coomunity 

Center Country 


DIRECTOR 




% 

27(112) 


% 

20(111) 


7(111) 


TT 

23(359) 


% 

9(158) 


51(123) 35.6(190 


TEACHERS 


27(274) 


23(361) 


3(156) 


9(110) 


23(361) 


8(632) 


Z5(1696> 


7.1(2588) 


1 

Assistms 


15(361) 


19(288) 


9(118) 


- - 


mm «» 


7(155) 


- - 




SniD.IBACHESS 


4(102) 


5(90) 


- - 


1X253) 


14(313) 


6(278) 


3(123) 


3.2(188) 



For level of sample error associated with this* see Table in Appendix IV. 

2) Numbers in parentheses are total number of observed acts for ecch employee 
category. 



The small proportion of time spent on personal activity at Proprietary is 
undoubtedly the result of a small staff with no second line of ancillary helpy 
like assistants or student teachers,, to offer respite and relief during the 
day. Although five people were included in the time analysis, two of them 
were very short*>term personnel— one left shortly after the time analysis 
began, and the other V7as hired just before the time analysis ended — one was 
the director who was not regularly at the school, and only two adults were 



o 
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actually present all day with the children, one of whom was also a cook and a 
driver. 



The range of time spent on personal activity is from 3X to 51%, with 
directors at every school spending proportionately more time on personal activ- 
ities than any other employee group. These findings must be treated with great 
caution, since there is serious question as to the accuracy of the coding in this 
category. The extent of misunderstanding or bias on the part of the observer in 
coding activities that were not clear-cut is difficult to guage, but it is known 
that coders had particular problems with situations where informal staff conver- 
sations took place while other activities were going oiv or where parents chatted 
casually with staff during the time they picked up or delivered their children. 

The extent of personal activity seems greater at the full day schools than 
at the half day schools, and it is interesting to sec the increase in such 
activity at University when the afternoon work period is added to the morning 
session. There is a negligible difference at Country between the observed acts 
and the adjusted totals that take into account both morning and afternoon 
sessions. Though some teachers at Country worked a full day, their break for 
lunch and rest came at a time when no observations were being made and so is not 
reflected in the time analysis. At both Mill Town and Association, teachers are 
given time for a rest period during the children’s nap ti«e, and this was captured 
in the time analysis. 

Table XIV shows the time distribution of observed acts at each school, if 
personal activity is included for all employees grouped together. It can be seen 
that personal activity ranks second to education, in terms of the proportion of 



total staff time spent. 
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TABIB XIV 

COMPARISON OF TIME DISTRIBUTION OF OBSBR^D 
Adrs, witiT'R Ati BMPiPYEES a^ ^ach school - 



t 



I 





J -1 . Jl. 


FULL DAY PROGRAMS 




HALF DAY PROGRAMS 






Mill 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Propr 

etary 




Univer- 

sity 


Coomunity 

Center 




Country 






A.M. A.M.+ PJH 


Observed-Adjusted 


No. Staff in 
TiLme Analysis 


12 


13 


5 


9 




13 




43 


Activity 

Category: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A (Admissions) 


2 


3 


*0 


2.0 


2 


1 


*0 


.3 


B (Transjj^) 


*0 


1 


15 


- 


*0 


5 


5 


5.1 


C (Parent 

Counselling 


3 


2 


•• 


2.8 


4 


*0 


1 


.5 


D (Child Care) 


17 


19 


28 


9.7 


5 


11 


13 


11.4 


E (Nutrition) 


8 


11 


25 


5.8 


3 


7 


7 


7.1 


F (Health) 


1 


*0 


1 


.5 


*0 


1 


1 


l.O 


6 (Education) 


31 


30 


13 


46.6 


35 


54 


52. 


54.6 


H (Parent 
Meetings) 




*0 


"0 


.7 


*0 


1 


*0 


.8 


I (StudOrea^nJg: 


*0 


1 


- 


2.1 


9 


1 


1 


.6 


J (Research) 


2 


*0 


- 


5.1 


5 


*0 


1 


.2 


R (Community 
Activities) 


2 


1 


- 


4.0 


7 


- 


*0 


.9 


Q (Admin* ) 


13 


12 


5 


6.5 


10 


6 


6 


5.8 


R (Personal) 


21 


20 


9 


14.2 


20 


11 


11 


9.9 


N.A.^> 


.• 


*0 


4 


m 


- 


4 


2 


1.8 


{Total NO. Ob- 
served acts 


1040 


1033 


396 


569 


1129 


1346 


2191 


3274 



^O-Less than 1% 

^ I) Not Applicable 
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Because personal activity represents such a large portion of total time and 
because it was difficult to determine just how much of this was accurately coded, 
it was decided to redistribute all R codes so that all the other activity categories 
would bear their equitable share of personal activity. In addition, s;Lnce staff 
is paid to do a job and not for personal time spent on the job, it was felt that 
salaries ’lould be allocated on the basis of productive activities, and so the 
cost of personal activity has been spread proportionately over the other functional 
categories. The cost of personal activity, however, before it is spread over the 
other categories is shown for all employees at each school in Table XV. 



TABUS XV 

COST OF PERSONAL ACTlVnY (R) . BY SCHOOL FOR ALL EMP1/>YEES - 1964 



1 - - 


FULL DAY PBOCaiAMS 


HALF DAY PROGRAMS 




Mill 

Town 


Associ- 

ation 


Propri*- I 

etary 


Univer- 

sity 


Community 

Center 


Country 






A.M. A.M^- 
P.M. 


Obsetrved-Adjusted 


%R 

Activity 


21.0 


20.0 


9.0 


14.2 20.0 


11.0 


ii.O 9.9 


Total No. 

Observed 

Acts 


1040 


1033 


3C5 


569 1129 


1346 


2191 3274 


Total Am't 
Salaries 
Included In 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


Time 

Analysis 


30,273.32 


23,868* 


63 11,043.67 


11,196.00 


12,957.14 


45,386.56 


Cost of R 
Activity 


6357.40 


4773.73 993.93 


1589.83 2239.20 1425.28 


4992.52 4493.27 



SUMMABY 



A time analysis was undertaken in order to have some basis on which to allo- 
cate the salaries of staff. Since staff salaries represent anywhere from 60-80% 
of total operating expenditures, the need for some such method of analysis is clear 
if there is any interest in investigating the source of variation in costs of pro- 
grams. The feasibility of this particular method of time analysis will be dis- 
cussed in the final chapter of this report. 

The findings that resulted from the use of random moment sampling showed that 
between 10-20% of the time of all employees grouped together was spent in some 
kind of personal activity. Because there was some question of the accuracy with 
which this code was used and because, in any case, salaries arc presumably paid 
for productive activity, it was decided to redistribute all personal activity 
codes over the other functional categories. 

In order to maintain a low level of sample error, the tabulations used were 
those for all employee categories grouped together. This meant that ncn-teaching 
staff was included with teaching staff and that a clear picture of differential 
staff responsibilities docs not readily ^erge. The use of the Guide Table in 
Appendix VI does make it possible to get some idea of the possible variations 
among different staff groups, if allowance is made for certain levels of sample 
error. 

For all employees grouped together, however, it was seen that between 80-90% 
of their time was spent in four activities: education, child care, nutrition, and 
administration. At University, the percentage of time devoted to these activities 
decreased to 65% when the total working day was considered for the director-teacher 
and teacher. At all the schools except Proprietary, education and child care activ- 
ities, in that order, were the most time-consuming. It becomes difficult under 
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these clrcuostances to make 
half day programs, at least 
day. 



a strong case for differences between full day and 
in tetiL3 of anything other than length of the program 






mamtM 



CHAPTER V - COST AND CLIENTEUB 



A discuss ion of costs of pre-school programs for children would seem to be 
incomplete without some information about the families using these services* In 
order to get a more rounded picture of the several programs cooperating in this 
cost analysis^ and to see if any connection might be established between cost and 
clientele, a small scale socio-economic study was undertaken* TcJ'^ard this end, 
further cooperation was obtained from five of the directors for sending out a 
questionnaire to families* Because some feeling was expressed by some of the 
directors about the possible reluctance of parents to answer personal questions 
about income and other such matters, anonymity was guaranteed and a coding system 
was devised to enable project staff to tell which school the returned questionnaires 
came from* The director at Proprietary was the only one who absolutely refused 
to cooperate, on the grounds that she did not want her parents bothered* Her 
hostility was particularly directed toward a question about parental satisfaction 
with the school selected for their child, and assurances that this question would 
be deleted from her questionnaires failed to win her over* Some information about 
the parents at Proprietary was available from certain records and this Information 
was used for comparative purposes, whenever possible* 

Of a total mailing of 584 questionnaires sent to families of currently (1965) 
enrolled children and those to be enrolled the next year, 455 were completed and 
returned* This represents an overall response rate of 77%, which includes the 
following response rates for each school: 
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SCHOOL 
Full Day: 

Mill Town 
Association 



HO. SBir 

47 

63 



RBSPOfSB RATB 

% 

68 

94 



Half Day: 
Dnivarsity 
Conmunity Center 
Country 



41 

103 

330 



88 

86 

71 



The high rate of return at Association is prdbably attributable to the fact that 
the part-ttoe socUX worker helped the .other, fill In the qne.tloon.lr. «« pert 



of the regular procedure for Mklng application for the casing year. 



For purpo... of thl. «ialy.l*. full a.y program, are the day care center, and 
half day progrma. are nuraery .chool.. On the ba.1. of the Information obtained 
from reapoodente, the following brief .usesarle. can be made for each achools 



PTOJ. DAY FROGRAHS s 
Mill Town 

The parent, at Mill Town ae« to be predominantly working cl... people, with 
fairly .table Income, ranging downward from $6,000 Minually for about 53% of the 
fmsllle.. The women seem to be better educated tJum the men and In greater 
nmsbera to hold job. that might be clae.lf led a. white collar. About 50% of the 
women .aid they had gone on to college, compared to about 34% of the men. About 
two-third, of the pw»nt. are married and living together, with almoet one-quarter 
of the famllUs having 5 or more children, and most having three or fewer children 
One-third of the father, are 40 years of age or older; 53% of the mother, are 
between 30-40 years of age. Most of the fmsllle. are Catholic «sd most of the 
work, 50% full-time and nearly 20% part-time. The main reason checked fe.* 
the child to school was the fact that the mother was employed. 



o 
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Asi^octatlon 

with rate exception, the parente of Association children are Hegroes living 
In low-ln r<«"« housing developoents. Only about one-half of the ftnllles ate 
Intact, with both parents living together. The parents at this school are younger 
than any of the other parents, with aost of the weaien aged 30 years or younger, 
and aost of the aen under 35 years of age. The educational attalments ol wbese 
parents are lowest, with slightly more than 10» of either parent going on to 
college, and almost none being graduated. 

About three-quarters of the mothers do not work outside the home, but the 
usual occupation for those who did work at any ttee was more often in the white 
collar category. The men show an unemployment rate of about 17%, over four times 
greater than the average unemployment rate of 4.1% for the Boston area in 1965, 
and K 'st of the jobs held would be considered blue collar, mostly factory work* 

Only about one-half of all the family incomes, which for almost 90% is under 
$6000, comes from salary or earnings, with over 30% coming from Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children (AFDC). 

About 40% of the families have only 1 or 2 children, with 20% having 5 or 
more. The most frequently checked reasons for sending the child to school were: 
in order to prepare him for public school, because he had no place to play, and 
because he had no one with whom to play. 

Proprietary 

The only data available on families here were obtained from the Health Record- 
Ehrollment Form, required by the Boston Health Department. According to this, 

there were 30 families sending a total of 31 children* Of these, preaumably 25 

• • 

1 ) Statistical Tables on Manpower . A Reprint from the 1966 Manpower Report , (Wash- 
ington, D.G*: D* S* Department of Labor, Manpower Administration), Table D-5, 

p* 210* 
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mli^t be cenetaevea tet«t t«llle8 (on the besle o£ entries being uae for tether's 
occnpetlon sna business eaaress), or hbout 80*. Almost .11 of the mothers here 
work (90S) «.a their Jobs are equally aistrlbutea between the mbit, ana bl« collar 
categories. Very few of the men are In white collar Jobs, with almost all of them 

working In blue collar jobs. 

The major reason for senaing the chlia to school Is the fact that both p«r- 
ents a« working, troprletary. like Association, araws almost exclusively frma 

a Negro iKJpulatlon. 



Half DMT FROGRAKISs 
ttilverslfey 

Pmsllles whose chliaren attend University School have some kind of diversity 
affllUtlon, either student or as employee. About 25% were bom In some conn- 
try other th«i the United States, and only sbout one-half have lived In Massachu- 
setts from more than 5 years. These fmallles also repre.«it the greetest variety 
of religious bellef-47% are Jewish, 17% Proteetmit, 3% Catholic, and the rest 
either data no religion or have a religious belief co«aon to theta ethnic origins. 
Almost all of the children c«e from hm.es where both parents are living together, 
with less thin 3% coming from home, where there hMZ been a divorce. 



Most of the mothers are between 30-40 years of age, almost all of - 
gone to college and over 40% have continued to graduate school. Of the 30% who 
are currently working, 5% are working full-time and 25% working part-time. All 
thL women here who have ever worked have done so In some kind of professional 



capacltye 

Host of the fathers over 35 years of age, and almost 70S have received 
graauate degrees, with an additional 14% currently engaged In graduate study. 
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Esccept fur these students | all fathers were enployed full tiaei alnost all of 
then In teaching or research jbbs. Income was derived either frem salary or 
fellowships and for 70% of the fmiilles was In the range of $10,000 or over. 

Most families reported having 2 or 3 children, and no one had more than 4, 
Here« too, the reasons that were checked moot often for sending a child to school 
»it.ce that the child had no one to play with and that there was the wish to pre- 
pare him for public school* 

Community Center 

Families sending their children to the Hursery School at the Community Center 
are predominantly Jewish (over 90%). With the exception of one widow, all par- 
ents are married and living together. Most of the women are between 25-35 years 
of age and almoat three-quarters listed themselves as housewives. About 19% said 
that they were working, 2% working full-time and 17% working part-time— oil In 
white collar Jobs, which for the most part were professional. All the women had 
completed high school, with over 95% going on to college, of whom 30% went on to 
graduate study. 

Most of the fathers were over 35 years of age, almost all of whom had gone 
to college, with 64% going on to get a graduate degree. Except for a very few 
current students, all the fathers were employed full-time In white collar J6bs, 
either In business or the professions. Family Income, derl^^ed from salary or 
fees, ranged upwards of $10,000 a year for 70% of the respondents. About 9% of 
the families claimed Income^ under $6,0C0. 

Families tended to be small, wlt^ most having 2 children and only 1% having 
■ore than 4. One of the most common reasons checked for sending the child to 
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Bchool was that there was no one tor hto to play with; the next reason neat often 
was the desire to prepare the child tor public school. 

Country 

Country tsBilies, life® the other nursery school fanilles, are intact with 
both parents living together. About 6W are Jewish, 25% Protestant, and the rest 
about equally divided between Catholic and other religious persuasions. 

Over two-thirds of the mothers arc between the ages of 25-35, with almost 
all of them having gone to collage and over 25% going on to graduate study. About 
15% of the respondents said that they worked, 3% full-time and 12% part-time. Of 
the 30% who said that they had ever worked, almost all of them had held some kind 
of white collar job, mostly of a professional nature. 

Host of the fathers here were over 35 years of age, with 25% of thm 40 or 
over. Abest 65% of them went on to graduate school, 58% getting a graduate degree. 
Almost all are empls>yed full-time, with 2% employed vyrt-tl-se and 4% students, 

In occupations that were for the most part either professional or business. Family 
incomes, derived from salaries or fees, were high, with over 80% of the respondents 
reporting Income of $10,000 or more. About 5% reported incomes under $6,000. 

About half the families here have 1 or 2 children, with about 5% having 5 or 
6. Most respondents checked as reusons for sending their child to school the 
desire to prepare the child for public school and the fact that he had no one to 

play with. 

Table XVI shows In more graphic fora some of the similarities and differences 
mnong the six schools. Hot only Is It interesting to emnpare the full day programs 
with the half day prograoB, bht evev more revealing are the compar Isons within 
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these two broad categorlco. A caution must again be given, however, that these 
data apply only to the respcndenta, and that Information about parents at prople- 
tary Is derived only from the Health Record-Enrollment Form required by the Bos- 
ton Health Department for Ikenslng purposes. 

The Items on the basis of which comparisons arc being made were defined as 
follows; "attended college” Includes all those who ever attended college, whether 
or Bot th«f veto «rodi«ted, as nail aa those «ho were, at the time of the atody, 
curroBtly at school. "ISploy**' Includes those who, at the time of the atudy, 
were employed on either a foil or pait time basis. When respondents were asked 
to list their usual occupation. It was defined aa the work they usually did, 
whether or not they ware currently ea^loyed. These occupations were then categor- 
ised as follows; professional, business, clerical, houswrtfe-student, craftsman, 
factory worker, laborer, and service worker. "White collar employment" Includes 
the professional, business, and clerical categories. 

Keeping in mind these definitions, as well as the limitations of the study, 
the following general tendencies can be noted: 

If one looks only at the half day prt«rsBS, It is difficult to see much that 
In any way distinguishes one school from another~lt is the similarities rather 
than the differences that are striking. The only difference that Is apparent is 
the greater nunber of working mothers among ifiilverslty families. 

On the lAole, the differences that emerge seem to be between the full day 
progrmas and the half day, with ssase interesting differences also sejjgasted within 
the full day category. On an overall basis, the families of children in the half 
day nursery schools would appear to be more stable, (i.e., parents living together), 
to be better educated, to be eaployed at significantly hl^t paying j<*s, and to 



have fewer chtldren» 



MKmg the fuU dey pregrenso no t«o can be said to be almllar* On the basis 
of the data available » It seeiBS that the parents at Proprietary have the greatest 
marital stability, that the mothers here are employed to an extent nniatohed by 
any of the other schools, and that these families have the fewest number of chil- 
dren. Ho infowMtiea was available on family inccme or education* 



The families at Association seem to be the least stable ^nd to have the lowest 
incomes. Both Mill Town and Association responaenti have the largest families, 
with 25% and 20% respectively having five or more children* In reaponca to a 
question dbout major lource of family income, over 90% of all half day achool 
reapondenta aa well as Mill Town respondents said their Income was derived from 
sala^ or earalisgs. Only about 52% of Asseciatlca rsspoi^snts listed these as 



major aources of income, but about one-third were getting APDC help, 5% received 
alimony paymaute, and another 5% lived on eocUl sscurity benefits* A particulsrly 
interesting sidelight at Association is the Indication that children who attend 



day care centers do so for reasons other then the fact that their mothers are 
employed* We have no way of knowing how widespread a phenomanon this is, but it 
would seem that the prevailing stereotyped notion that day care centers accommodate 



only the children of working mothera may be inconsistent: with the reality and 



should be open to further scrutiny and study* 



The on.y similarity among all three full day progrmM is the fact that those 
mothers who hive ever worked seemed to have been employed in white collar occupa- 
tions in significantly greater proportions than the fathers* This may not be an 
uncoeaon phenomenon among low-income families, whether white cr Negro. Thou^ 
there is no way of knowing if the same people are involved, it is interesting that 




exactly the same proportion of fathers at Associatton attended college as 

are eo^lpyed in white collar jobs. 

Table XVII shows the reasons given by respondents, C?roprietary Is 
not Included as was pointed out earlier) for sending their children to 
school. It may have limited usefulness, since respondents were afked to 
list all the reasons that applied and were not asked to list them in 
any order preference, but it is interesting nonetheless to compare the 
responses given and to see which ones seeu to cut across socio-economic 
lines and which ones seem to be the result of socio-economic factors. 
Regardless of socio-economic status, two of the most frequently mentioned 

reasons for sending a child to nursery school or day care center are: 

« * 

1.) the fact that the child has no one to play with, and 2.) a desire to 
prepare him for public school. 

The fact that of those ^iho responded, day care parents were Interested 
to the same extent as nursery school parents in the early education of 
their children has significance not only for the kinds of programs to be 
planned by day care centers, but in reinforcing the need for the same 
kinds of high educational standards in both day care centers and nursery 
schools. Working mothers with limited income are properly concerned 
about the care of their children during the time that they are at work, but 
their concern is not only for the physical care 6zd safety of the 
child. They seem to express the hope or e»irectaticn that this time be 

also used for constructive purposes. 

Day care respondents to a greater exteuc than the nursery school 
respondents mentioned as reasons for sending their child to schxrol those 
f^hat might be termed mother— oriented* mother mother not li the 
home, mother needs a rest, or mother works. Xt is particularly 
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interesting to compare these last percentages with the employment 
percentages reported for mothers in Table XVIII. At Mill Towni 
for example, almost 707. of the respondents reported that the mother worked 
either full or part-time and almost 60% listed this fact as a reason 
for sending their child to the day care center. At Association, 177. of 
the respondents reported a mother working and 20% listed this as a reason 
for sending their child to school-an indication, no doubt, of lack of 
accuracy, or lack of understanding of either or both questions. Among 
nursery respondents, the proportion of working mothers ranged fro® about 
15% to 31%, while the proportion of those giving this as a reason for 
sending their child to school ranged from 2% to 8%. The higher Income 
level among nursery school families, as well as the fact that most of the 
nursery school mothers who work do so on a part-time basis, clearly makes 
possible other alternatives for the care of the child while the mother 

is away. 

One-third of the responding parents at Association listed as a 
reason for sending their child the fact that there was no place for 
the child to play, a significant commentary on their housing arrangements. 

This was ^ very minor reason at the other schools. 

More than twice as many day care respondents as nursery school 
respondents listed as a reason for sending the child the fact that he 
needed help with a problem. When another question was asked about 
whether or not the child needed sny special help at school, the 
proportion of **Ycs” response was as follows s 



Mill Town 21.9% 
Association 33.9% 
?Jniversity 13.9% 
Community Center 9.0% 
Country 7.5% 
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As can be seen, at least twice as many parents checked the fact that 
their child actually needed help in school than listed this as a reason 
for sending him to school. This was true for every one of the schools, 
except for Country where there was a discrepancy of only about 1%. 

SUMMARY 

For the most part it is difficult to find connecting links between 
socio-economic status of clientele and cost of program. The one area 
which might have an impact on cost is the extent to which efforts are 
made to meet the needs of children with problems ^ Additional staff in 
the form of social worker, psychiatric consultant, learning specialists, 
etc. would increase the cost of salaries and therefore the total cost 
of the program. The two places, however, that do include a social 
worker on the staff do not have the highest cost per child hour-- 
these two are Mill Town and Association. 

More significant than any differences it the costs of full day 
prograiB as compared with half day programs are the differences in the 
kinds of families who make use of these services. Families who send 
their children to full day or day care programs are significantly different 
from families who send their children to half day or nursery schools. 

The extent and areas of differences have been the subject of this chapter. 

In considering the kinds of families that have been studied, it was 
interesting to compare the costs to them for sending acobiSd„to school. 
Table XVIII compares these costs, not only among the several schools, but 
also with the cost to the schools themselves* 
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One oe the interesting things to he seen here is the feet that Proprietary 
does indeed seas to nake a profit, the limited services offered and the generally 
untrained staff hired help to keep costs at a very low level, making profit 
possible. The extent of subsidy given to the non-profit schools is also signifi- 
cant. Cmminity funds, welfare funds, sponsoring agencies, and private fund- 
raising ventures are all sources of suppiaoental revenue. 

The inequltUs that result from this kind of mass subsidy to relatively few 
programs are manifest. The largest nmaber of facilities now available in the 
united States are proprietary, which means that they must function wlth<*jt such 
subsidy. If our findings are at all representative, such centers would be un- 
able to afford many services that non-profit centers provide. Our findirgs sug- 
gest that those low-income families who are Ineligible for subsidised programs, 
prefer not to become part of the welfare systam, or are not aware of the alterna- 
tives available to toem end up paying the most money for the least service. 

From a social point of view, this has moat ii^ortant ii^llcatlono. Proprie- 
tary draws from a low socio-economic Begro coamamlty, but one which is relatively 
stable b(*h in terms of family living and employment. Ingoimatlon on family in- 
come was not available, but it was known that both parents work and that the jobs 
held were In categories that are not usually well-paying. These were also famllUs 
that were smeehow able to pay between $12-$W a week, on the average;, for child 
care. Coiw»i ed with the average weekly payments made by CmtUies using the other 
two full-day schools, this U not an inconsiderable sum. If there were indica- 
tions that ProprUtary was superior in any way to the other schools, it might be 
possible to to^plaln the differences in fees in these terms, or to explain the 
parents'readlness to pay the high fee. In almost every coagisrlson with the other 






»chool8, heaever, Proprietary, with tte lowest cost per child day, waa Sound to 
be the least adequate. It would be Interesting to know What alternatives these 
Camilies thought they had for the care of their children, and what reasons they 
had for selecting this particular school. No clues are provided by our data. 

Ihe picture portrayed by the families at Association, on the other hand, la 
one of dependency. Close to 90% of these families have annual Incomes of less 
than $6,000, with about one-third living on AEDC payments, and few of the mothers 
working, though the cost per child day is hij^est here among the full day pro- 
grams, the fees paid by the families arc the lowest. A more detailed study of 
Association and Proprietary families, had this been possible, might have shed 
light not only on the nature of the differences between them but on the factors 

that make for such differences. 
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fOLICT ISSUES 

It has been pointed out repehtedly in this report that cost analysis can pro- 
vide a meaningful description of what the costs of a service are, but cannot, in 
itself, determine what the costs should be. The latter issue, which is the one 
greatest concern to providers of day care service, rests on policy decisions which 
have to do not only with costs but with standards governing the types and quality 

of service to be provided. 

Before proceeding to conclusions and recommendations concerning the cost ' ^1- 
ysis procedures themselves, we shall therefore review the implications of the stu^ 

for these issues of policy. 

A. Personnel Policies 

1. Content of Day Care Services 

There appears to be general agreement in the field that a proper day care 
program should include health, education, and welfare services. However, the pre- 
cise manner of providing these services may be subject to a wide range of varUtion. 
Such variation was found among the six centers included in this study. All were 
licensed centers and therefore meeting at least minimum official requirements. All 
were making a claim to adequacy of service, including educational as well as entld 
care components. Yet, if a qualitative evaluation were to be made there would un- 
doubtedly be questions as to the relative adequacy of different centers and, in at 
least one case, as to whether minimum standards were being met at all. 

The issue of qualitative standards can be approached through cost analysis 
only as some of the specific factors related to program content arc specified 
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quantitatively, in such matters as numbers and ty,«s of staff, their educational 
qualifications, and the salary levels required to obtain them. Bach of these will 

be discussed in turn* 

Positions 

Host centers, whether their orientation is primarily welfare or education- 
si, tend to have teachers in core staff positions. Equally universal is some pro- 
vision for essential maintenance functions, which vary in accordance with the ser- 
vices provided and the size of the facility. One major variation within the group 
of centers included in the study was whether or not a social worker was part of the 
staff. Tuo of the centers had the part-time services of a social worker, the others 
did not. one center also provided part-time consultation services, including those 
of a nutritionist and psychUtrlst. These professional services were not represent- 
ed in the staffing, and therefore in the costs, of any of the other centers. 

In calculating what the costs of a day care center should be, a standard would 
have to be established as to what range of professional services should be available, 

and In what quantity. 

3, 0a & of l»fofe88lonal3 and Non-Pr ofessionals 

Closely related to specifying the availability of professional services is 
the complex question of how professional time should be used-i.e. Which functions 
or activities require professional service directly, which can be done by non-pro- 
fessionals (perhaps under professional supervision), and whether only certain kinds 
of professionals can do certain tasks. Several of the study findings bear on these 

Issues. 

looking first at the teaching function, which is the most universal, we find 



a variety of ataffiag pattern*. One major variatio.'i la the extent to Which student 
teachers are used. Another ia the relative distribution of positions fcetssen teach- 
srs and assistant teachers. The costs in these particular centers do not necessar- 
ily correlate with such variations. For example, the center vdiich uses the greatest 
number of student teachers has the highest costs, even thou^ no cost was imputed 
for students* services ia making the cost analysis. Total costs reflect many fact- 
ors, particularly the salary levels. However, all other thlngs being e(jua l, the 
staffing pattern would have an impact on costs. Given the same number of teaching 
staff, a h<gw proportion of fully trained teachers would presumably be more costly 
than a larger ratio of less trained and therefore less expensive personnel. A 
standard is therefore required, specifying the desirable ratios of trained teachers 

to teaching assistants and/or student teachers. 

In developing such a standard, It Is pertinent to examine the implications of 
the tine ) 5 tudy. Although the results are far from definitive, It Is clear from the 
material reported in Chapter IV that the teachers, and their assistants. In the two 
full time facilities that clearly conform with prevailing educational standard? de- 
vote barely half their tine to educational activities, as defined in this stu^o 
This is admittedly a debatable definition, since the activities designated in our 
analysis as child care or nutrition may be looked upon by others as an integral part 
of the educational function. The classification used in this study is designed to 
describe the different activities which take place in a day care service, without 
making a judgnent as to their educational component or as to the personnel required 
to conduct them. This is fully described in the Time Analysis Manual. 

Obviously, this is a complex problem. Bach of the functional categories needs 
to be examined in terms of the specific activities it includes, and a determina- 
tion made, on the basis of expert judgment, as to which of these act>'^fltie8 is 
appropriately assigned to which category of employee. A further question is the 
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extent to «!<««>■ certain activities are actually dlvUible: Thus, for example, 
whether it makes any sense, in re'.ation to the nature o£ the work, for a teacher 
to cease her activities and turn responsibility over to someone else when there is 
no specifically educational jptivity taking place. Deployment of personnel would 
have a bearing op costs only if substantial blocks of activity could be assigned to 
less-trained and presumably lower-paid personnel. Whether and how this could be 
done, if at all, is a matter for experts in the program area. The issue in how 

teachers are best ti spend their time. 

Another area for standard setting is the specif ir ion of functions to be 
performed by other professionals. One specific issue is th^. function of a social 
worker, if that position is in fact represented. In one of the centers where a 
part-time social worker was employed, she reported spending a considerable portion 
of her time in working with parents to set fees, a function performed in other 
centers as part of the admissions process by directors. Similarly, parent counsel- 
ing is undertaken by teaching personnel as well as by social workers. A standard 
ismquired to determine the criteria (e.g. sise, character of clientele, etc.) by 
which specialized personnel become necessary to perform certain specified function^. 

4. Teacher-»Pupil Ratio 

The ratio of teachers to pupils is an important element in costs, since 
teachers account for so large a proportion of the total personnel. The ratios in 
the centers otudied ranged from 1 to 6 to 1 to 15 in full time facilities and from 
1 to 7 to 1 to 10 in half-day centers. There was an almost perfect correlation be- 
tween teacher-pupil ratio and costs in both groups ( i.e. the higher the ratio, the 
the cost, calculated on a cost per child day basis). The one exception was 
Center School, whose costs were slightly higher then Country School, although it ha 

more children per teacher. 

ERIC 
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There is apparently a rough rule o£ thuinb which can be used as a guide in 
regard to teacher-pupil ratio and a standard could probably be established on the 
basis o£ prevailing expert opinion, 

5, Salary Levels 

Salary levels, similarly, have a direct impact on costs. In the six centem 
studied, there was a consistent relationship in the rank ordering of costs and sal- 
ary level, except fo- one instance, in which the cost per hour was o^c of the ex- 
pected rank-order. In that instance, a bi^er salary level was more than compen- 
BL d for by longer hours of work, (This was the University School whose costs were 
the highest in the group as was also its salary scale, but the hours of work includ- 
ed a period in the afternoon, which was not true of other half day centers*) As 
in many of the other factors that contribute to costs, salary level standards can 
probably be defined in relation to empirical studies of prevailing conditions. 

Wc have outlined above a number of factors involving personnel standards 
which have a bearing on costs. Taken together, these are meant to make the point 
that every qualitative judgment on standards influences cost, and that no judgment 
relating to costs can therefore be made in the absence of a specification of 
standards. A vivid example of this relationship between standards and costs is pro- 
vided in the case of the Proprietary Center, whose costs t/ere substantially lower 
than the other centers, due to a combination of factors: absence of specialized 
staff, low teacher-pupil ratio, low salary level* 

B* Unit Costs 

We turn now to a number of other issues that bear on the question of how to de- 
termine costs of services and the basis for reimburs^ent. these are not matters of 



personnel policy, but Involve differences among centers in tfee basin structure of 
their program. 

l^ete are two major variations idiicL have a basic impact on unit costs* 1) wheth- 
er Che program is limited to the academic year or extends through the suomer; and 
2) whether the program is v^onducted for a full day or a half day* These variations 
are so important, that it seems inadvisable to try to develop a ccmaon basis for 
calculating costs for all progr^mis together. Based on the findings in this study. 

It seems necessary to calculate costs separately icr full day and half day centers, 
aiid also to develop separate costs for year-round centers as distinct from those 
functioning only through the academic year. 

It would have been desirable to be able, at this point, to indick:tc with some 
precision the difference in costs that c,m be attributed to these variations in the 
worhing period. Such a calculation would involve determining vdiich costs are fixed 
and which vary in relation to hour'* and days worked. We do know from our analysis 
that people Who work longer hours receive a lower hojrly wage, XTtich means that 
there is a greater efficiency (or perhaps ex|)loitation, depending upon onc‘s point 
of view) in holding a staff to a longer work schedule. What such a comparison can- 
not clarify, however, is whether equivalent staff would be available to the center 
with the shorter schedule if the hours were t;o be increased. It is reasonable to 
expect that it would be sesnewhat harder to obtain personnel for a longer working da^ 

On the other hand, it docs appear that there is a very significant margin of 
savings to a day care center — when other factors arc all relatively ccmparable— 
in keeping its plant going for more days and/or more hours, thus giving a greater 
amount of service for (to put it in minimal tanas-) a less than proportionate in- 



crease in costs. 
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This finding laay have aooe very yeal ^licy inplications, for it suggests at 
least the possibility of furnishing incentives to day care center# to estend thexr 
services. In view of the serious shortage of services available in relation to 
needy this is an area of considerable potential significance. 

Similar questions aris- "r> regard to the degree of utilization of facilities. 

The material presented in Chapter III indicated how unit costs are affected by 
rates of attendance and absenteeism. This poses the issue of what standards to use 
for determining unit costs. The U.S. Children‘8 Bureau directives suggest that en- 
rollment figures be used to calculate costs rather than attendance figures. This 
seems to be a valid suggestion, since costs do not vary with daily attendance, and 
a center would be hampered in meeting its genuine costs if it lost income every 
time that a child could not attend. Fees arc set at least on a weekly basis and 
sometimes on a yearly basis, in order to provide this protection to covering the 

fixed costs. 

However, the question is not disposed of so ciaaily, since the gap between en- 
rollment and attendance represents a real loss of efficiency which there- 
fore raises the unit cost, as our calculations have shown. Given the present situ- 
ation of inadequate services and heavy demand, such a loss of efficiency cannot be 
treated complacently. A standard-setting and financing body will therefore need 
to concern Itself with the way in 'which the problem of absenteeism is handled. 

One. common solution is deliberate over-enrollment, based on experience with 
average rates of absenteeism. In this case, enrollment figures could be used as 
a basis for calculating per-ebild cost, but the enrollment figure would exceed 
nomal capacity, Hnless measures can be taken to control the rate of absenteeism, 
this would seem to be the most feasible approach. It may involve reexamination of 
existing licenses standards governing the establishment of capacity figures of 
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day care facilities to take aceoaut of actual utUlaatlon experience. 

On the other hand, It Is la^ortant to note that the use of enrollment figures 
as the hasls for calculating the fee charged hv a center or the relaiburseinent 
requested fren a funding agency can operate to the disadvantage of a canter, since 
It results in a smaller per capita cost than would be the case If actual attendance 
figures were used as a base. In sn attempt to arrive at a fair basis for pajnsent. 
account needs to be taken of the Income structure of the center as well as of Its 
costs. If income Is stabie. In the sense that all children who are enrolled are 
paid for whether they attend or not, then enrollment figures are a proper baa 
If, however, payment Is erratic ^nd dependent upon attendance, then the higher 
per capita cost based on actual attendance would be more appropriate. 




a. j characteristics of the clientele 

In Chapter V we presented sane data on cne caarac e 

of tbe center, that were Included In the study. This Information was obtained with 
the idee that there might be sane significant variations in cost that would prove 
to be related to the needs of different segments In the population. While the 
Socio-economic data did not contribute directly to the coat analysis Itself, they 
point to some very significant Issues of major policy for the field of day cate 

service* 



One of the most striking results of this study was the sharp contrast. In 
every are., between the Preprietety Center and the other five f.cilltles, .11 of 
«hlch were non-profit. The Proprietary Center had the lowest costs, but also the 
most mlulnal program, tha leaat staffing, and the most marginal of service.. 

Vhether or not this center le typical of proprietary day care centers Is not known 
to us. There Is no region to believe that It Is notably below prevailing standards. 
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The very fact that its owner was interested in participating in the study whereas 
other proprietary owners who were approached did not respond points at least to 
coQiaunity-aiindedness in orientation of the service* Regardless » however > of how 
typical or atypical the facility is, it is important to note that the number of 
proprietary centers is very much larger than non-profit agencies, so that oo^t 
people using these day care services are in fact dependent upon them* 

A proprietary center, by definition, is one which is operated for profit, and 
therefore not subsidized from any comnunity source* Although the financial infor- 
mation obtained from the propriifetary center in our sample was faulty, it seems to 
indicate that the "profit’* was small indeed, and that the center was just managing 
to make ends meet* Yet minimal though this operation is, and though its costs per 
child day are something less than half the costs of those centers with which it 
was compared, it is a cost ly service for th e people usin g it * 

The Proprietary Center, unliite any of the others, is completely dependent upon 
fees in order to keep in business*^ This means that it must collect from its 
customers an average of $12 to $14 per week* This is a considerable sum for the 
people using it, who are working people on low incomes* Not only is this fee higa 
in itself, but it is higher than the fees charged in any of the other centers. 

The fee paid by working class people using the fpoprietary Center ie ttm 
2 1/2 to four times as great as the fee obtained, on the average, from low income 
people using the other two full time centers, both of which are subsidized through 
United Fund sources. 

While the non-profit full day facilities serve many families receiving public 
assistance, some of their users are employed and have incomes that are similar to 




* Sec Table XVIII, p.l21 



those of the families using the Proprietary Center^ However, they obtain for less 
cost much more adequate service than is obtained from the Proprietary Center at 
much greater cost. 

The inequities are even more glaring when the comparison is made with the 
centers serving middle-class families. These are the three half day programs. None 
of them covers its costs from fees. Two are subsidized by their parent non-profit 
organizations (University and Community Center) and one covers the difference with 
fund-raising efforts The fees range from $6 to $12 per week. In the case of the 
lower limit, which is the fee charged by the University for University-affiliated 
persons using the service (in effect, a type of fringe benefit), the cost to 
families is half that of the Proprietary Center which serves low- income families. 
Even at the upper limit, the average charge of $12 per week for half day at Country 
School compared with $14 per week for full day at the Proprietary Center indicates 
considerably greater financial pressure on the users of the Proprietary Center in 
relation to their means. 

The social need reflected in a small way in this study seems clear and unmis- 
takable. If families of low income who need day care services arc to obtain 
services that meet the program and staff standards of responsible agencies in the 
field, this can come about only through substantial financial subsidy. If our data 
are any Indication of the general situation, the bulk of the working class popula- 
. tion that uses day care services at the present time are purchasing a service that 
they can ill afford and one which is grossly inadequate by the standards of both 
the iccial welfare and educational professions that claim Jurisdiction in this 



field. 
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coar AMAKSIS HBOOmEMDATlOMS 

In relation v;o the methodology of cost analysis itself, which was the central 
purpose of the project, the major question to be faced is whether cost analysis is 
a useful and feasible tool« 

In a memorandum submitted to the project staff (see Appendix VII), Mr. W. Lynn 
Fluckiger of Peat, Mnrwlck, Mitchell & Co. •consultant to the study, discusses the 
problems Involved in trying to measure services performed by voluntary agencies. 
Expenditures of a business, he says, can be evaluated by the dollar tttum it 
produces. In voluntary agencies, however, expenditures are almost always made on 
the basis of individual or social need rather than on the basis of dollar amount, 
and the intensity of need is not subject to accurate objective measurement. 

Any effort to apply a mathematical formula to the question of when social 
service should be rendered is handicapped because one side of the formula is not 
quantifiable. 

Mr. Fluckiger goes on to say that efforts made by voluntary agencies to refine 
their accounting systems In order to develop comparable cost information on a 
functional basis so that an evaluation might be made of the efficiency with which 
public or private welfare monies are being spent, are subject to pitfalls not en- 
countered by commercial enterprises. 

One of the pitfalls is the development of great numbers of functional categor- 
ies, in the belief that if functions are broken down into sufficiently small units 
they can then be compared between agencies. But as the functions or units into 
which costs are subdivided become smaller, the degree of Inaccuracy becomes greater. 



o 
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untlx the resulting dete ere neeningless* Functions of voluntary agencies are by 
nature deeply interwoven with one another and it may be that only the very broad 
areas of program service^ related perhaps to the agency organisation structure^ can 
be separately accounted for with sufficient accuracy to provide meaningful infor- 
mation. In regard to day care services, for example, one question would be whether 
the separation of child care activities (D) from education activities (G) is mean- 
ingful, whether the distinctions can be defined in a reliable and comparable way 
from agency to agency, and whether a standard can be developed a& to what the dis- 
tribution of staff time between these functions should be. If all of these criteria 
could be met, a functional breakdown of costs might then help to measure efficiency. 
These are all open questions at the present time. 

The question of the feasibility of cost analysis also has another aspect, one 
that relates to the expense involved. The most costly part of a cost analysis, 
based on the experience of this study, is doing a time analysis. Housewives and 
students were hired to observe staff activities at each school for four-hour 
periods of time and to code these observations in certain designated ways. The 
direct cost of the time analysis was $1312.29. This included the cost of four 

t 

housewives at a rate of $2.00 an hour who observed a tttal of 46 sessions, and nine 

★ 

students at a rate of $1.50 an hour (only four students were actually used) who 
observed a total of 20 sessions, as well as the cost of their orientation and train- 
ing, their travel time and mileage expenses, the time spent preparing for the obser- 
vation period, and the post-observation review sessions. 



) 



^The rest were on a standby basis, were trained, but did not have to be used. 



o 
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The cost of observers actually used at each school was as follows: 



No. l!o* Observers 

School Sessions Bach Session 

Full Pay 

Mill Town 
Association 
Proprietary 




Cost 



$211.24 

151.16 

211.00 



Half Day 



Oniversity 8 

Coamunity Center 11 

Country 10 



1 

1 

2 



64.92 

206.90 

193.52 

$103^.H 



Only the cost of those activitiec specifically related to the random days of obser- 
vation are included ,;n the above •unmary-preparation for the random days: obser- 

vation on the random days, post observation sessions, and related transportation. 

^ It does not include the cost of training, site visits in preparation for the first 
day of observation, and other such expenses. Ccsts would also have been highc** 
an effort had been made to test coding reliability by placing more than one observer 
in a center at the same time, and comparing their independent coding of activities. 
The project staff believes that such reliability checking is necessary in any 
further testing of the time analysis procedures that were used. 

Xhese costs are also lower than they might otherwise be, because project staff 
served as observers at each of the centers idiere they had liaison responsibility 
at least once during the study period. The cost of project staff time in super- 
vising observers, processing data cards, and fulfilling liastson duties was not 
included. Another additional expense that has to be considered is the use of 
machine e<|uipment for processing the data. These factors of expense, combined with 
^ the burdens placed upon personnel of day care centers by the time study raise ser- 
ious questions as to its feasibility, unless there are very important benefits to be 

ERje gained. 



Coat amlyoU, luMwvor, does not bove to include ench an elaborate tine atudy. 
An alternative aetbod eaplojred in tbe courae of tbU project wee to develop a 
"typical day" profile baaed on tbe dally acbedule found in cacb of tbe acboola. 

Tbe p ofa * of doing tbta waa to aae if data naing a ateplified acbene would be at 
all conparable to tbs data obtained fron tbe randon ebaervero. Clearly, a acbeaie 
^icb takea account of aeaeocal variationa aa well ae poaaible variationa from day 
to day, and wblcb providea foi' abjective outaide obaerver^ ought to reault in 
greeter accuracy and more preeUe detail. It waa felt, bawevor, that there m^ be 
aitnationa wham aucb pmclalos may not be neceoeary or cannot be financed. It 
waa also felt that variationa in activity may not be aa wideapread a phenomenon 

as had bean thoii^t. 

The procednra naad In astlaatlng the typical day profile was to take the 
daily aehedole aa givent translate the listed activities into the functional cate- 
gories devised for the study, aeasure the amount of time spent in each of the 
activity groupinga, and then figure the percentage of tine spent on each activity 
group in relation to the total amount of time the school was in session* All of 
this was completed before the time analysis results were made available. 

For the nursery schools, which conducted prograois lasting, approximately 
three hours, 15 minute timt intervals were used, each Interval representing one 
block. For the full day prograiaa, half-hour intervals constituted one block of 
tis^. The total number of blocks of time for each center was computed, then all 
the time spent during the day on each activity was added up and divided into the 
appropriate bloek5 of tine, and then flaelly a percentage of time spent on each 
activity was computed baaed on the total nuniber of blocks of time available for 



each center* 
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A vetkiiMS «£ «tng the delly echeAttle 1. thet tt tepreeaut. a portrait 
painted hy the school Itsell. and without s««e obserwitlon It would be dlttlcult 
to tell how closely the schedule Is followed In actual practice. On the basis of 
a limited amount of personal observation, however. It becsme clear that there Is 
pattern to dally activities In these schools and that though specific actlvltU. 
might vary from day to day, the varUtlon was within a fras«-rk of general activity 

that tended to reaaln constant. 

Another limitation, perhaps. Is the fact that the typical d«r profile does 
not allow for individualisation. In the sense that tt Is not possible to g 
picture of how any one teacher spends her time, rather a composite picture is drawn, 
showing how teachers as a group spend their time. As It turned out, thU limita- 
tion was true of the work sampling technique as well. 

Still another limitation Is the lack of official recognition given to time 
spent by msployees on personal m^tlvltles. Schedules seem to be nade up from the 
point of view of what is happening to the child, and from thU one Infers what the 
teacher must therefore be doing. At Association School, for exmsple. part of the 
teachers' regular dally schedule is an hour-long rest period during which time the 
aide, supervise the children's naptime, yet this doe. not sppe«c on the posted 

school schedule e 

The gap. resulting from using only a dally schedule could be filled In 
through the use of other procedures like a diary or eelf-estlmate of how time is 
spent, partlculMTly by an admlnletrator. One aeswptlon that might be made Is that, 
where a director doe. not te«=h.all her time U spent in administrative duties, ami 
therefore all her time would be allocated to the administrative category. A case 
might also be made for putting a secretary's activities into the administrative 
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category* since to a large extent her work follows closely ^he work dene by the 
adainistrator. to addition, tbere are certain regnlarly scheduled activities (i.e,, 
parent cooferances, staff neetings, admissions interviews, writing of progress 
reports, etc,) that might be incorporated into the development of a yearly profile. 

An analysis of the dally schedules shewed that only three of the 13 activity 
categories listed for coding were included as part of the official schedule. These 
three activities, however, education (6), child care (D), and nutrition 
accounted tor over 70% of the time spent by all employees in each of the centers 
(with personal activity redlatrlbuted) , according to the results of the time 

analysis. 

Adjustments of the time snalysis results were necessary in order to compare 
more accurately the reaulte of the two procedures. The time analysis percentages 
for the categories 0, D, and B were therefore recalculated so that together they 
also totalled 100%, Table XIX compares the results of the typical day using the 
daily schedule with the results of the time analysis using the work sampling i»thod. 

It can be teen from this TAble that the results obtained by both methods are 
very similar, and at Mill Town and Country the percentage distributions are almost 
identical. The greatest discrepiincy between the two methods exists st proprietary, 
where no current schedule was avail4d>le but where one was made up based on inform- 
at ion obtained from staff. 

It is particularly interesting to see at University how close the percentagee 
are when the typical day is compared with the results of the morning random moment 
tabulations, instead of with the random day tabulations. University is the only 
center where it wee possible to continue using the daily random moment procedure 
in addition to the ten random day observation periods. More than twice as many 
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TABlii XiX_ 



COMPARISON OP RESULTS FROM TJfPlCAL DAY PROFI UI AMD 

tM tisiMG g.d. Aib 



FULL DAY PROGRAMS 



ACTIVITY 


1 

Mill Town ; 


Association 


Pronrietary 






Typical 

Dav 


Time j 

Analysis i 


Typical 

Day 


Time 

Analysis 


Typical 

Day 


Time 

Analysis 




uay 

% of Time 


% of Time 


% of Tinie % of Time 


% Of Time 


% of Time 


6 (Educ-) 


59 


50 


58 


48 ‘ 


25 


20 


D (Gh-Care) 


31 


39 


31 


32 


57 


43 


E (Nutr.) 


10 


14 


11 


19 


18 


37 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



D 



O 



ACTIVITY 


, 

University 


Community 

Center 


Country* 




Typical Time 
Day Analysis 

Random 

Moment 

A.M. 


Random 

Day 


Typical Time 
Day Analysis 


Typical 

Day 


Time 

Analysis 




\% of Time %(fTime 


% of Time 


% of Time % of Time 


% ot Time % or Time 


6 (Educ.) 


82 


82 


75 


67 


76 


71 


72 


D (GtwCare) 


9 


11 


16 


25 


14 


19 


19 


E (Nutr-) 


9 


7 


9 


i 8 


10 


10. 


9 


Total 


10^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 

HA 

o 

o 


100 



typical Day Percentages represent the average between the mornings and afternoon 
sessions which were calculated separately- The Time Analyses were also recalcu- 
lated to present a composite picture- 



o 
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Indlvlduftl Acts were Kccordcd AUd ceded during dAl.ly rAitdon ®cttAOfc8 as cobi- 
pAred with the iacood dey observations for the morning school session (1395 Acts 
compared with 569 »'.ts), which may In part explain the difference. In both proced- 
ures (random moment and random day) the G, D, and B categories actually accounted 
for about 75% of the total time spent by all employees. 

If a time analysis is Indicated, a decision as to which method is to be used 
will In large measure be determined by the amount of detail wanted and the amooint 
of money available. Certainly the advantages of using the dally schedule are 
obvious: It Is a fast, easy, and above all, economical way of getting reasonably 

accurate Information about the major activities engaged In by preschool staff* 

Even with a simplified procedure, however, there Is a cootlmilng question 
as to how necessary or even useful It Is to achieve a functional breakdown of costs, 
as against the usual maimer of presenting costs In ••bbject” terms— l.e. amounts for 
salaries, food, telephone service, maintenance, etc. The functional distribution 
Is useful only In the sanse that It provides a picture of the different components 
In the service being given, and the relative proportions of each. It has policy 
inq>llcatlons only to the extent that there Is some need or desire to evaluate these 
prograa c<aip<Mients and develop stamiards for them. For ^cample, such data would 
be pertinent If an attempt were being made to establish a standard that "X** percent 
of the work of a facility should be devoted to "education” and another percent to 
"child care", or that net more than *’X" percent should be spent on parent counsel- 
ing. lu the nature of the situation, given the ambiguity of definitions on all 
these program elements. It seems most unlike y that such standards will be attempted. 

The heart of the cost Issue in day care service Is really not In the function- 
al breakdown of the costs, but in the overall elements. The basic question has to 
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do with the kind of diy cere eetvlcee we went to see developed and ete wUliBg or 
able to support. The cost o£ the service will be determined in Urge measure by 
the answers to thU question. To arrive at a basis for a unit cost, it is necessary 
to know what the actual costs are per child, or child day, or child hour, and to 
know the components of the cost, not in toms of functional breakdowns, but la 
terns of types and naSbors of staff, staff-pupil ratios, salary standards, hours 
of operation, etc. It is also necessary to know what is being paid or should be 
paid for the use of facilities, whether owned or rented? and what central services 
are being provided by parent or host agencies, where that is a factor. 

Such information, all of which can be Obtained without either a time analysis 
or a functional hreakdown of costa, should provide a funding agency with the data 
necessary to detomlne how various alternatte funding policies would affect the 
centers in its jurisdiction. There arc two general policy Issues. <kie is the 
detcmination of the standards that a facility must meet in order to be eligible 
for financing, and this includes all of the progrm standards Issues outlined at 
the beginning of this chapter. The other is .*at the basis for funding should be- 
whether it should Involve a flexible rate of reimbursement, depending on an in- 
dividual examination of the costs of each tacllityj or whether some uniform rate 
of payment should be made for units of care provided by a canter, regardless of 
variations in their actual costs. Soiae of the issues involved in that detemlna- 

tlon were outlined iu Chapter IX* 



While functional analysis of costs is not essential to these questions, it 
does liave a potential contribution to make to the internal examination and evalua- 
tion of the content of the service being rendered. The realisation of this poten- 
tial requires further development of both quantitative and qualitative standards 



aervicesm 



The Time Anal3r8l8 Hanual presented as Part SI 




In the field of day care 
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02 tbt> report remote the work «one la thU project la aeveloplii« e tool Cor 
future uee In aituetloae where function.! .n.ly.1. of the content of d.y c«e 
progrMU n®y be Indicated. 
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APPSIDXX X 



Procedures for Working Relationship between Research Center t 
Florence Heller Oraduate School« Brandeis Hnlverslty and Centers 
or Schools Participating in Project R*122 on Cost Analysis in 
Day Care 



A. Responsibilities of. the Research Center. 

1. In general f the Research Center will be responsible for conducting the 
Project according to established research standards and with minimal possible 
interference with the day care or school program. 

2* All data provided by the participating tiursery schbol or day care center 
will be considered confidential and are to l?e used for research purposes only. 
Data from a particular school or center will be published only in a manner which 
does liot reveal the identity of that school or center. 

3, The Research Center will be responsible for providing the various study 
instruments, such as an accounting classification, a systen and procedure for 
analyzing time expended by various staff, sjihedules for interviewing parents, 
etc. Participants' advice will be sought on all these instruments and whenever 
feasible pre-tests will be arranged. 

4. The Research Center will be responsitie for providing various specialists: 
(i) an accountant to instruct on the use of the accounting classification to be 
used; (li) research Interviewers to interview parents; (iii) other specialists 
if needed. 

5* Tabulation and analysis, of data and preparation of the report are respon- 
sibilities of the Research Center. 

6. Postage paid envelopes will be provided by the Research Center if data 
are frequently and regularly required to be mailed in. 

7. A copy of tne cost analysis procedure and manual, which are the itens to 
be produced by the Project, will be provided to each participating nursery school 
or day care center. Also to be provided are tabulations on the costs of the 
participating centers or schools. 



B. Responsibili^’^es of the Participating Nursery School or Day Care Center. 

1. general, the participating school or day care center will be expected 
to provide all the following types of data as accurately and completely as 
necessary for the study. 

(a) Information will be required on all expenditures during the 
study period of twelve months and on accounts outstanding on the first and last 
days of that period. Expenditures are to be classified into the account categor 
ies established by the project accountant for purposes of the study. (Particip- 
ating schools or centers will be Instructed on the account categories and on the 
appropriate procedures for classification of expenditures.} Whether reports cn 
monthly expenditures will be required to be made monthly or quarterly will be 
determined by the project accountant. 
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(b) It will be^iiieeeiisain^ to arrdn^c iov 6t provide an aaaorlaiarit ot tnUceli- 
aneoua data on a onc-tinie basis. Examples incliiiie infotjoatloii on training tod ex- 
perience oi staff, space measurciiients Of ttife rooms arid playground uSOd; infottoation 
on the f«ailies which iS on file, tod a list of the names and addtesSeii of patents 
whose children are atttoding the^ ceiitet at the time. (The last item will serve as 
a means of locating the parents to be Interviewed.) 



(c) Xnfomation oti tlma.ap^t by cettalri Staff to various activities Will be 
sought. It is planned that time analyses will be needed for the director, teachers, 
and any other employee who spends considerable portions of his time in more than one 
type of activity. The m^s and procedurto for the time analysis have not yet been 
decided upon and eyery effort will be made, in consultation with the participants, 
to minimize the inconvenience of collecting such data. 

* * * 

2. Participating schools or centers will be expected to keep project staff 
currently informed of any major changes in the operations or program (i.e., staff 
changes, significant increases or decreases in enrollment, etc.). 
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PEAT, M4EWICK, MITCHELL k CO. 
CERTIFIED PLDLIC ACCOUMTAHTS 
SEFEMTY PIKE STREET 
im YORK, N0» YORK 10005 



Februa^ 9, 1966 



D 



Professor Arnold GttTln 
Florence Holler Graduate School for 
Advnncgd Studies In Social Welfare 
Brandels Ttolverslty 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

Dear Professor Gurln; 

tte »o.t. o£ Sch day care pregri^on VT' atrfe 
tS^yTarTof the project we ^ve «slsted^»^- 

In cotiplUng data a^ ?'®rarf'^to’ce!^llM*o£\nfotination lumlahcd by each 
the study. The study ®*^^i^-tudy. Inforaation furnished by the 

of the six day care ««»*«“ *“4*“ L c^thercases. records from 

r = Sfrel^'^late 

Jte^ccutacy did not affect the prtoary purpose of the project, 
in our opinion the study 

adequate conslderatUn was given to tte questions of ^ 

ciples which were Invol^. As we Indicated to our techniques 

cur In the conclusion of the report the *. 4 ••*% survev Is of ones* 

for s^lvldtog coot functions to the degree attempted to tjls survey is ot ques 

t;..:)nable value. 

raising coots » would offer a much more realistic approach. 

Yours truly, 



0 



/s/ 



o 

ERIC 



peat, MARWICK, MITCHELL k CO. 
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APPENDIX III 



The following were the general decisions agreed upon by project staff and 
accounting consultants in relation to the allocation of costs: 

1. Items Pertaining to Staff: 

A. For staff performing only a single function (cook, driver, nurse) 
all expenses— salary, PICA and any relevant fringe benefits— 
would be allocated to the appropriate functional category. 

B. For multi-functional staff, all expenses would be allocated 
according to the time analysis distributions for all employees 
grouped together. 

2. Cost of Personal Activities (R) would be redistributed over all other 
functional categories in order that the coat of non-productive activity 
be shared proportionately. 

3. Donated Services, Facilities, or Supplies: 

A. Since student teachers did not represent a real cost, no cost 
would be imputed for them. Cost of supervising student teachers 
was compensated for by the services they rendered, and so this 
represents a washout iti^. 

B. No imputations were made of donated facilities since they too did 
not represent real costs. 

C. The value of surplus food was readily identifiable and was there- 
included as a cost. 

4. Non-salary items Insofar as possible would be allocated directly to 
the appropriate functional category'. Exceptions ; 

A. General or miscellaneous it^s, where feasible, would be analyzed 
in order to make proper allocations. 

B. Items pertaining to maintenance would be allocated on the basis of 
space utilization (total amount of space divided into the appropriate 
functional categories, depending upon the use to which it is put). 

5. Wherever possible, administrative items would be allocated to appropriate 
functional categories. The administrative category (Q), therefore, 
would be a residual category for administrative items not othet dLse 
allocable. 

6. A distinction would be made between Costs of Operation and Costs of 

Facilities, with the latter costs not included as part of the cost 
analysis since they varied so much from school to school (cost of 
facilities: rent, depreciation, real estate taxes, etc.). 
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7. Where a school is part of an agency, institution, or federation, a 

portion of the expenses incurred by the central body is to be allocated 
to the school on the basis of a foxiiLiula individually arrived ats 

University: 

a. Maintenance and grounds expenses alloca1?ed on basis of space 
utilization factor. 

b. Other university services used by the school would be allocated 
on the basis of the ratio of school expenses to total university 
expenses for preceding fiscal year. 

Coosnunity Center: 

a. Allocation of salary of agency executive director made on basis 
of formula derived from time analysis results. 

b. Allocation of other agency administrative expenses made on basis 

of ratio of space utilized by nursery school to total agency space. 

Association: 

a. Allocation of central office salaries made on basis of formula 
derived from time analysis results. 

b. Allocation of other central office expenditures made on basis 
of the ratio of child days care provided by Association to the 
total child days care provided by all schools under the feder- 
ated auspices. 
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Appendix IV 



General Proced ure Peed for Selecting Random H alf *Days - Reyifed 



Step 1 » 



Ste^^ll* 



Step III * 



Step IV. 



End Result: 



The year was divided into 3 seasons for this purpose. 

and Novanber were defined as Pall; December, January and Feb ry 

as Winter; March, April, May as Spring* 

A list of Mondays from October 15, 1964 to May 15, 1965 and their 

corresponding dates was made. The same thing was 

day of the week and for each Center. legal holidays and vacations 

were eliminated from this list. 

MuDa>ers from OOl-N were assigned to the Fall months; lO^N were 
assigned to the Winter; and 200-N were assigned to the Spring. 

The first number for each day of the week was selected frw the 
Far 1 group (001«N, even or odd) ; the second number f r^ the 
Winter croup (101-N, alternating odd and even; i.e., if Fall 
L. eXtU Wint;r w.. odd. etc), the third ^ 

from the Spring group (201-H); the tourth number was teleeted 
from the Fall group, etc. , continuing to alternate «»t^n 
and odd. Tippett's Tables were used Sor this selwtlon. Pages 
and lines used were recorded. Bvea numbers signify mornings 
and odd numbers signify afternoons. This procedure 
at all centers althou^ we made no distinction between odd an 
even numbers at Country, where we are using only 
at University where we arc using only mornings. This 
was used for each day of the week, ending with « 
numbers (dates) for each day (Monday thru Friday). The 6 numbers 
so selected were paired into 3„groups: the first two dates, 
the middle two, and the last two. Each 

and 1 P.M., and each of these occurred m a different season. 

Three pairs of dates were thus obtained for each w^k day <^on* t 
Tues., Wed., etc.). These 15 pairs of dates were 
into 3 lists of 10 dates each. The rearrangement was pei-o..’med 
as follows: each of the three pairs for Monday (as described 

in Step III above) was recorded on a slip of paper and the 
three slips were theis mixed and Pair I, Pair II, and Ill 

fiol on4*.(3>a Ail lTAndODi« 



After the lists for Monday were determined, the sawa procedure 
for Tuesday wac followed. However, if the same seasonal pair 
was selected for Tuesday that had been selected for Monday, 
then this was rejected and another pair was drawn. Following 
this procedure, the lists for Wednesday, Thursday and PjWay 
were drawn, being sure not to have the same seasonal pair follow 

twice in a row. 



Three lists of Random Days (Half-Days) for each center, a total 
of 10 half-days on each list, two for each day of the week, 
with a fair dis *ibution of seasons (3,3,4 in 4 centers; 2,4,4, in 
1 center; i.e., 3 days in the Fall season, 3 days in the Winter 
season, 4 days in the Spring season, etc.). 



10/8/64 
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Appendix V 

SAUPU5 PIAN CAICUUTIOMS 



A. Sandon Hooent Procedure 

Saaple size required to estimate any sample proportion with a sample error 
o€ .01 s 2,500 



1 . 



University School 

‘fandom Moments 



>qoi 



<a) Ho. onobservation Rounda 



.} 



During Regular Work Hours 



(i) 2,500^NUmher of work days x No* of staff * 
Number of observational rounds per work day* 



(ii) 2,500 -i- 180 X 4 (director-teacher, teacher, plus 2 
student* teachers) » rounded to 4 random moments 
during the school work day 8:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 



(b) Number of Random Moments During After Hours (3;01 - 10:00 p.m.) 



2 - Selected on basitt^ of feasibility 



2. Association Central Office 

(a) Number of Random Moments During Regular Work Hours 

2,500 200 work days x 5 Administrative Staff (Executive Director, 

DirectoV of Education Program, Director of Social Service, Nutrition, 
Bookkeeper*) 2.5, rounded to 3 random momenta during period 9:00 a.m. 
- 5:00 p.m. 

it 

Information subsequent to cal::ulation Indicated this position in- 
volves only one function; this person was excluded from the work 
sampling procedure. 

(b) Number of Random lioments During After Hours 
(5:01 - 10:00 p.m.) 

1 - selected on basis of feasibility. 

B. Random Day Procedure 
1. University School 

3 rounds/hour x 3.5 hours (8:30 - 12:00) x 4 staff (Director-teacher, 
teacher, 2 student teachers) x 10 random days ^ N ^ 420. 

N « 420, for sample proportion « ^. 5 . sample error is approximately** 




** See Table C, p. 234, Heiland and Richardson Work Sampling^. 
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B« Continued 

2* Proprietary School 

3 rounds/hour x 5«S hours (7:00 a«n« - 12:30 p,m*» 12:31 p.n* - 6:00 p«m«) 
X 2 staff (cook-drlver-teacher, teacher) rr 10 random days « H « 385 

N a 385, for sample proportion « ^.5 , sample error is between 

•025 and «03 



3. Country School 

3 rounds/hour x 3 hours/day x 14 full-time ecpiivalent staff (7 full-time 
teachers and assistant teachers ^ IS part-time teachers, assistant teachers 
and student teachers) x 10 random days » N « 1,260 

M » 1,260, for sample proportion sample error is approx. .015 




4. CegBunlty Cen^:er School 

(a) Teaching staff (excluding director-teacher of nursery school and 
Executive Director of the Community Center) 





3 rounds/hour x 3.75 hours (8; 30 a.m. - 12:15 p.m.) x 8 staff (teachers 
and student teachers) x 12 days « H » 1,080 

H « 1,080, for sample p a ^5, sanple error is less than .02 and 
more than .015 



(b) Administrative staff 

(i) Regular hours 

3 rounds x 3.75 hours x 2 staff x 12 days » 270 

(ii) After hours 

1 round/hour x 9 hours (1:00 p.m. - 10;00 p.m.) x 2 staff x 
12 days » 216 s N 

N « 486... sample error is less than .025 and more than .02 
5* Mill Town School 

3 rounds/hour x 4.5 hours/day /(8-5) ^ ^ x 7 full time equivalent staff 
(teachers, assistant teachers f*^d stud^t teachers*) x 10 random days 
a N s 945 

H a 945, •<• sample error is between .015 and .02 



*At time calculations were prepared (9/4/64) no« of student teachers (student 
nurses?) was not yet arranged with the "training" school; an alternative 
calculation was prepared allowing for 9 full-time equivalent staff: 

N a 1,215 between .01 and .015 
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B* Continued 

I 

Association School 

3 tounds/br x 3.5 hours/day* (8:30 a*ni« - 3;30 p«ni» 2) x 6 staff 
(teachers and aides) x 10 random days • N * 630 

H • 630, •••sample error is approximately .02 

*Aides were reported to work a 7-hour day, teachers an 8.5 hour day; 
above calculation was intended to be conservative in li^t of uncertainty 
as to actual work schedule at time calculations were made (9/11/64) 



NOTES: > 

(1) During the sample planning, calculations were also made with 5 and 20 
Random Days* These are not shown above^ 

(2) Calculations were made for some of the 6 places above for 
(excluding assistants, etc.); since sample error exceeded ,025 (which 
wpuld mean a 95% confidence range broader than I .05) these were *’not 

accepted*' by B.6. 

(3) Various pertinent assumptions or pieces of information were not confirmed 
or were learned to be inaccurate subsequent to the calculations (and 
associated selection of random days and random moments) ; i.e., A2, B.5, 
Additional Itills of this sort have not been detailed above. 

(4) Smqile error (flr) is that for simple random sampling. 



B.G. - 12/28/65. 
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Appendix VI 

GUIDE TAEiI£ OF SAMPLE BEROttS FOR SELECTED SAMPLE PROFORTK^S 
Proportion of Observations Recordejd* in a G iven Activity 
Among Employee Groups at l^articipatlng Sbhool« or Centers 

Cell values are Sample Brrofs at. 95% confidence limits 

Cell values » 2(J7 or more precisely ^ are dpptoximations of Rcf^as 

presented in Table C, po 234 Heiland and Richardson* Work tepling . 

Exact values for 2i7^may be calculated from the formula: 

2 or* = 2 y&ample Proportion) (1-Sample Proportion ) « 2 /<P8) (Q^ 
Y San^le Size ^ N 

N = Saaple Size = Total Observations recorded* for the indicated Employee 
Group(s) 



School/Center & 
Employee Group(s) 



UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
"Teaching Staff” - 
Dir.-Tchr., Tchr., 
Stud. Tchrs. 

N « 474 

Dir-Tchr. + Tchr. 

N » 221 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 



'Teaching Staff"- 
Tchr. (full-time), 
Tchr. (part-time) 

N » 166 

COUNTRY SCHOOL 
•Teaching Staff" 
"Head Tchrs, Asst. 
Tchrs, Stud.Tchrs, 
Substit. 

N « 1,864 



COMM 

Tchr 



. CTR. SCHOOL 



Ps»o.i6 P8=o.ib pi«0(I^ 



.04 



, m -,02 



o 



Tchrs. & Stud. 
Tchrs. 

N = 1,065 

Dir* 8, Reg. U Nbn - 
reg. hours 
N = 55s 

MILL TWN SCHyL 
'Teaching Staff"- 
Tchrs.tAssts. & 
Student Tchrs. 

N a 737 

ASSOCIATION SCHO OL 
'Teaching Staffs* 



.03 



Q Tchrs. & Aides 
ERIC N a 649 



man 



.02-.03 



•02nD3 



Selected Sample Proportion 
' “ 6, 



"7^ .03 ^.04 .04-.05 



.05 



.05 



*05 pr 



•05 



.05 



.02 



».02 



.02 .02-.03 



■;03 



.04 



^04 



.03 .03-k04 



^03 



".04 



ps»6.4b 



.04— .05 



.05 



.05 



.02-.03 



.03 



.04-. 05 



.04 



.04 



PsaO.56 



.05 



.05 



.05 



.02-. 03 



'.03 



.04—05 



.04 



•.04 
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Table III continued 

* Random Day Obseicvations Recorded During Regular Hours unless otherwise noted* 
Symbols; 

means Approximately 

Sample error is less than the. figure following 
Sample f».rror is more than the figure following 
S.E. is approximately, but less than *02 
SrE. is approximately, but more than .02 

B.6. 

1/1/66 

D 
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APPENDIX Vll 



Problems Encountered In Evaluating Performance 
Qg Non-Profit OrganT^tions on •the Baslj *o^ Cost Factors 



The entire field of voluntarism is currently facing a great upsurge 
of interest in more precise accounting for services rendered ’by voluntary 
agencies. This increased interest is a natural result of the great increase 
in dollars being spent by voluntary organizations for all kinds of social 
services. The lament is raised that agencies rendering these services | 
because of account iig limitations, have been unable to demonstrate whether 
their costs of service are reasonable. United funds, governing boards, 
national associations, accrediting bodies, and state regulatory agencies, as 
well as private donors, find themselves faced with an almost impossible task 
if they wish to determine with any precision which of the agencies they support, 
accredit or serve is operated efficiently. 

As interest has eicpanded, important steps have been made to improve voluntary 
agency accounting. The **001101111 Standards of Accounting and Financial Reporting 
for Voluntary Organizations," recently developed under a major project by the 
. National Health Council and the National Social Welfare Asembly is only one 
) development toward better accounting in this field. The purpose of the ’’standards** 
was to establish a uniform basis for the preparation of financial reports in 
order to «a ke them more understandable to the reader. It was intended that th€^ 
mmeimum unifofmity between organizations practical without undue accounting 
burden be sou^t in order that the captions on one statement might be reasonably 
compared to those on another. 

This project promises great assistance to those faced with dilemma 
of inadequate financial information about the operation of organizations in which 
they are interested. 

*rhe Problem’ of Measuring Values 

There is one problem, however, in this important area of financial reporting 
for voluntary agencies, vhich lias not been fully recognized particularly by some 
whose primary previous orientation has been in the business world. The voluntary 
agencies esspress this problem by a simple stat«acnt to the effect that "we 
cannot be tun like a business." 

The problem deals directly with tlic difficulty of measuring the services 
performed by voluntary agencies. In a business organization the primary purpose, 
always clearly recognized, is to develop a profit. The profit is easily measurable 
in dollars. Every operation, therefore, which can be shown to contribute to the 
profit can be evaluated by the extent of its contribution. In effect, every 
expenditure of a business can be evaluated by the dollar return it produces. 

In voluntarism, expenditures are almost always made on the basiu of individual 
or social need rather than on the basis of dollar amount. The intensity of the 
need varies widely, but it is not subject to accurate objective meafurement. Thus, 
any effort at applying a math&oatical formula to the question of when social 

o . service shouH be rendered is handicapped because one side of the formula is not 
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subject to quantification^ 

Problem of Too Much Detail 

a means for evaluating the efficiency vtth which f to 
Lies are expended. The approach tas i" dL^e^^^ 

rC-eSrr c^ :?%r performed hy some specific 

agency. 

one of the pitfalls of this approa^ i" if™fSncriL 

categories which have been ^ c^a^ef between 

are broken down into - imnoses a need for accounting alloca- 

rfa^d ^hrSarof the resulting data. 

AS the functions or units into «“f «°f » m“Siess. 

the degree of inaccuracy »e=°^ ?onttaL voluntary .agencies than in business, 
This happens much earlier on Ldi^ing functions which by 

because of the relatively greater diffic^ty of sum^ 

"^srJT£’.sssr-s« s»sj “sst™ 

;rj;4SS,‘sss;i’S':iS « •• 

information. 

When -program ^^'^i^^L'^fc^res^are L"i^l®^®L*r^suUta?^tr“ 
and difficulty from accounting ^t comparable between agencies, 

represent groups of activities which are protab,v not cot^ specific 

Thus, the choice is between highly . hidden "mechanical" errors, but 

S-triir:Lr:fLinrp^^^^^^^ SLTbet-s 

ssi~ - sss ssLn.ri.. .< 

accounting techniques. 

The Accounting Workload 

Any ref inemfflt in ®®®°“"*^"® jL°aLLs°uLlir haTO^^at least some units 
tive problem to ’^®®8“oy. Voluntary bookkeepers. The burden 

:faccLtrg fortoTto^^ subdivisions can multiply the accounting 

workload substantially. 

certain accounting *»P~v®“®»‘®/^,Lsf e^f 
agencies. These ®®“ !“'^LLr^for*agLy accounting will move up rather 
tSLw Is Sea S becomes finer! Since accuracy is decreasing as cost 
is inLasingf movement up the scale should be made with care. 
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Summary 



Undoubtedly some effort is necessary to unify and Improve the accounting 
of voluntary agencies. The vast quantity of funds which are being expended 
for various social services deserve the attention of the contributing public and 
the government regulatory bodies. If agencies do not feel accountable they will 
undoubtedly be less careful in use of their monies than otherwise. However, 
efforts to compare the costs of units to services rendered by different voluntary 
agencies or to evaluate efficiencies of agencies on the basis of unit costs alone 
must be tempered with considerable caution and appreciation of an agency's 
unique approach to a problem. Otherwise, detail accounting procedures may burden 
agencies beyond the value of the Information produced. 



W. lynn Fluckiger, Partner 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell ft Co. 
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GBNBHAL PURPOSE OF GOST ANAIXSIS PROJECT 



The principal aim of the Cost Analysis Project has been to construct a method 
of cost analysis of pre-school programs (nursery schools and day care centers) and 
to conduct a trial of that n^thod* The phrase **iifiathod of cost analysis** refers to 
procedures for calculating costs on a comparable basis y that Isy the costs of one 
pre-school program could appropriately be compared to the costs of another# 

In the course of the project^ expenditure data on the participating programs 
have been obtained. It was hoped that the costs computed for the six programs in 
the study would be reliable and comparable y and thaty after additional trials y the 
cost analysis method would permit standardized calculation of costs on a nationwide 
basis* It was also thought that the cost figures obtained for a specific pre-school 
program would be useful for management purposes within that program. 

It was anticipated that such figures as cost per day, per child, etc* would 
vary greatly between various programs. Therefore, the attempt was to construct 
a method which would also provide clues about sources of variation in costs. This 
was the reason for using a *• functional** accounting system© Cost was expressed not 
as **objects of expenditure** — i.e., equipment, salaries, but in terms of the func- 
tions for which the equipment was used or which the staff performed — i.e., educa- 
tional services, parent counseling, etc. (In passing, mention should also be made 
- of the greater meaningfulness to parents and laymen of costs expressed in functional 
terms; nor should it be overlooked that functional accounting information has im- 
portant utility for purposes of internal management of a program.) 

As in other service programs, salaries make up a larg^ part of the cost of a 
pre-school program. Therefore, as part of the Cost Analysis Project, a means was 
developed for recording and analyzing time spent by staff. This part of the project 
is called time analysis and the methods used were Random Moment and Random Day 
sampling. This approach, which provides sampling estimates of staff time applicable 
to groups of employees, is described in this Time Analysis Manual. 

In preparing this manual we have leaned heavily upon the work of John 6. Hill, 
Ralph Ormsby, and William B. McCurdy, published in Time Analysis Ma lal (N.Y.: 

Family Service Association of America, 1962). 0»!r indebtedness to that work, on 
which some parts of the following are modeled anC other parts cited at length, is 
gratefully acknowledged. Material is cited by permission of Family Service Assoela- 
tion of America. 




INTRODUCTION 



In general, clerical as well as proiesslonal staff must participate in the time 
study in order to obtain a complete picture of staff activities* However, it is not 
necessary to include those staff whose work involves only one or two activities (as 
classified in this manual) such as a full-time cook or an employee who is paid only 
to drive the school bus and do maintenance work* Tlie time spent by staff performing 
single or dual functions will be estimated by other, more simple means than random 
moment sampling* A list of staff whose time expenditures are to be estimated by 
random moment sampling and those to be estimated by other means must be agreed upon 
well before the time study begins* 

The time analysis method is described in detail in the materials that follow* 

An activity classification provides the structure within which meaningful time data 
can be assembled* Identified in the classification are the end-products which con- 
stitute the services an agency offers the coomunity and its clientele* (Examples 
are Admission Process, Transportation, Parent Counseling, Educational Cervice, etc *) 
Also identified are the enabling, or administrative activities necessary to produce 
services but which are not services of themselves* (These include staff development, 
public relations, fiscal operations, personnel administration, etc*) To round out 
the picture c ' time utilization, activities not directly related to agency work (such 
as vacation, ScAicial leave, rest periods, sick leave and the like) are also indicate^ 
Within broad categories data are accumulated, where relevant, on processing activi- 
ties (such as recording, consultation and the like)* 

The time analysis method makes use of a sampling technique generally known as 
work sampling* While thi: manual does not describe the cost analysis method, it is 
designed to provide time data in the form useful for cost analysis* The time data 
to be obtained may also be valuable for purposes of internal management* Since most 
nursery schools and day care centers spend a considerable portion of their total fi- 
nancial expenditures for staff salaries, a thorough study of the uee of staff time 
becomes the major part of an agency's cost analysis* 

The essential procedure which must be followed by each staff member participat- 
ing in the time analysis is to classify an activity according to the purpose of the 
activity* For example, a teacher may talk with a mother about her child's adjust- 
ment to the program; t^ staff time so spent should be classified in the appropriate 
category - for example. Parent Counseling* The director of the school or center oiay 
speak with that same mother about a meeting for parents of enrolled children; her 
time Should be categorized as Parent Group Activities* It would not be very enlight- 
ening to classify such time expenditure under a general heading as "talk with parents 
The purpose of tte conversation determines the classification* 

Most staff members, whether professional or clerical, are involved in a variety 
of activities* For example, a teacher, director, or social worker interviews appli- 
cants (Admission Process), describes and explains the program to community groups 
(Public Information) and attends professional conferences (Staff Development)* A 
secretary may type letters, case records, notices or minutes pertaining to a variety 
of specific activities, or collect fees, and so on* Time so spent should be properly 
classified* 

By following the prooeduret deioribed, the lehool or center will provide time 
data in a form that will permit comparison ,lth other schools or centers undertaking 
a similar time analysis* 



*This section is adapted from the Introduction to the FSAA TIME ANALYSIS MANUAL 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL FEATURES AND OUTLINE OF THE GLASSIFICATION SCHEME 



In a time analysis study the way activities are classified is of basic import- 
ance* The classification scheme presented in Chapter n was devised to provide dat^^ 
useful for analysis of staff time and for cost analysis* The structure of the c las ed- 
ification plan used here was modeled on that developed previously by the Family Ser- 
vice Association of America* 



Any classification of activities carried on in nursery schools and day care 
centers is bound to be somewhat arbitrary* In great part this is due to the many 
ways in which the various goals of such programs overlapi a snack or lunch provides 
nourishment, thereby contributing to the child's physical development; eating with 
his age group also contributes to the personality and social development of the' 
child; but every activity or event that involves a child is broadly educationalf so 
we must recognize a contribution to his acquisition of knowledge and skills* 

Other kinds of overlap also occur, such as a staff meeting at which are dis- 
cussed the progress of individual children, evaluation of a project, and planning fer 
the week ahead, etc* It is necessary to select a primary purpose from among such 
multi-purpose accivities* The exercise of reasonable judgpient will settle most preh- 
lems of making selections* While acknowledging the overlap of various aspects of 
programs and activities, it is hoped the following criteria, definitions and the 
classification itself are minimally arbitrary and will be useful for the puipose at 
hand, cost analysis* 



One of the criteria used to categorize activities is the kind of specialist to 
whom most people would turn if advice were sought* So, for example, physicians are 
generally accepted as the knowledgeable experts on medical matters, nutritionists 
on food and diet, teachers on early childhood education, etc* Saying this, however, 
does not imply that such specialists need necessarily be staff members* Nor does 
inclusion in the classification of one or another service or activity mean the Cost 
Analysis project recooniends such work be done* Inclusion in the list merely means 
some nursery schools and day care centers perform such work, that where it is done 
it is considered on important part of the program, and that calculation of the cost 
is necessary for purposes of cost analysis* 




Another guide is intended to ease the difficulty of selecting one activity from 
a complex network in which overlapping, interwoven action sequences may be simultan- 
eously present in each situation* For example, at one and the same time a teacher 
may be mixing paints for an art project later that day, talking to a student-teacher 
about preparation of paint in general, ai... keeping a watchful eye on the children at 
play* The general rule for selecting and classifying one activity in such a situa- 
tion is to determine which activity is the most necessary or is the least dispens- 
able at that time and place * The activity which is deemed most essential at that 
particular time is to ^ coded for the time analysis* This rule of relative indis- 
pensablllty is intended to acknowledge that two staff persona may differ on what is 
judged to be least dispensable, but that general egreeoeot is likely in many situa- 
tions, and that even for the same person different emphases may be placed on situa- 
tions which are only formally similar* For example, a teacher is supervising 



o 



children on a project while also giving pointers to a student-teacher, ana circum- 
atances arise — such as two children squabbling noisily — which permit or require 
a choice between the two activities; —see Education— would be the appropriate 
code if the student training was discontinued and the supervision of the children 
was continued; or, if it was decided to permit the children to settle their quarrel 
by themselves and continue the student training discussion, then a different code — 
see I, Student Training — would be more appropriate. 

A general feature of the classification scheme presented here is that the term 
•♦activity** is used in a special sense. Unless provision in the classification is 
otherwise made, specific activities should be understood as also applying to tasks 
done directly, or immediately in preparation for, or as follow-up to ^rformtog 
the described or defined action. For example, one specific category deals with 
supervision of children on a field trip; that specific category is also 
to other phases of the whole sequence of action, occurring over some period of time, 
involved in a field trip such as making arrangements with a museum, preparing for 
transportation of the children, etc., etc. In other words, save for a few 
exceptions, the specific activities are so worded as to select, like a ^otograph c 
snapshot, one moment or phase from the moving stream acts starting with ••prepar- 
ation** and ending with ** follow upl* 

Belated to the foregoing is the problem raised by an activity which simultan- 
eously follows up a past action also prepare for a future act. For example, a 
teacher is sweeping up, after a paper-cutting project and prior to setting up cots 
for the children** nap. The general rule for these sltuaUons is to code the act- 
ivity which completes the action sequence begun earlier (in our example, clean up 
after the paper-cutting— educational— project). 

Another feature of the classification scheme should be made explicit. The 
scheme was devised for conducting a time analysis as part of a cost analysis method. 
The costs which are considered relevant are the financial costs incurred by or 
chargeable to the school or center. All other financial costs such as those ex- 
perienced by parents or employees, and all social, psychological, e tc, costs are 
construed as outside the scope of cost analysis. Therefore, classifying activities 
by purpose served, the point of view taken was that of the school or center as an 
on-going system. This is not to deny that the same activities may serve other 
purposes— those useful or meaningful to parents, the parents* employers, the school 
or center staff, or even to the community at large. But for cost analysis of 
nursery school or day care programs, the focus chosen* for classifying activities was 
that of the functions **officlally** performed by the school or center. 



Outline of the Classification Scheme 



All actlvltieo in which staff Invest their time are first grouped according to 
the purpose of each activity in relation to the work of the school or center. The 
major categories are called Activity Groups. One class of such groups, which cover 
activities directly related to the end products of the school or center, is called 
Program Activity Groups; examples are the Educational Service, Health Service, and 
Transportation, Managerial activities, which are not performed as program end 
products in and of themselves, are included in the Administrative Activity Group. 
Finally, ’’company time” spent by staff on their own behalf as employed persons is 
classified in the Personal Activity Group. A letter designation (A, B, C, etc.) is 
given to each Activity Group. 
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Each activity is Eurther classified »ithln an Activity Group to desorite the 
type of activity, such as talk with parents or consultation on a specific chlia. a 
numerical code is used to designate the specific type of activity. 

Finally, in some schools or centers, a special code may be app^ded to further 
classify an activity in order to provide information on some special phase of a 

program. 

A brief sketch of the basic components of the activity y . 

follows. A more elaborate discussion of the components is to be found in Ghapt x* 

ACTIVITy GROUPS 

All activities of staff members on which time data are to be collated are 
first grouped according to the purpose of each activity in rendering t sc oo or 

p^grLs. IhL maior^^oses ara designated ^ ^ 

low. Program Activity Groups (A - K) arc distinguished from the Administratis 
Act ivi5^ Group CQ^ and from the Personal Activity Group (R). 

A— Admission Process 

B— Transportat ion 

C— Parent Counseling 

D--Child Care Service 

E— nutritional Service 

F— Health Service 

6— Educational Service 

H— Parent Group Activities 

I— Student Training 

J—Study Activities 

K— Community Activities 

Q-*-Administrativc Activity Center 

R-- Personal Activities Center 
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SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 



within each Activity Group i an activity is further classified by a numerical 
code describing the specific type of activity. 

Standard code numbers are used for specific activities* For exfmple, a talk 
with a parent during a scheduled conference at the school or center is coded A-20 
if admission of the child is the subject discussed, C-20 for Parent Counseling pur- 
poses, etc* The code number 30 is used to designate staff discussions or oonfir•nc^3 
on a spe^fie child or family; A-30 is the appropriate code for this activity when 
it is primarily concerned with the Admission Process, E-30 when it is primarily a- 
about the specific child's nutritional requirements, etc* 

For ease of recording, code numbers for work in the Program Activity Groups 
(A - are divided into five broad groupings and one miscellaneous item* Program 
activities numbered 01-13 pertain to direct work with children* Those numbered in 
the 20*8 (codes 20-28) refer to activities with parents* Codes numbered in the 30* s 
refer to staff discussions. 

Codes for activities with students or researchers are numbered in the 40«s and 
conmunity activities are coded in the 50»s* Time spent in writing or dictating 
records, reports and correspondence, in typing these materials, and in other sec- 
retarial and clerical work is coded in the 60* s. 



Where no code provided appears appropriate, a miscellaneous code for P^opam 
activities, number 99, is available* When this code is used, however, it is to De 
accompanied by a description of the activity* 

Codes for work classified in the Administrative Activity Group (Q) are numbered 
in the 70' s* Code numbers in tiie 80* s apply to activities classified in the 
Personal Activity Group (R)* 

The use of the standard code numbers makes it possible to analyze time spent 
on a given type of activity that takes place in several Program Activity Groups. It 
is very important to study care fully how each specific activity code is used in each 
Activity Group* For"example, C-31 refers to communication witn consultants 
sonnel of other organizations in preparation for the counseling of parents; H-31, 
however, refers to staff communication with consultants or personnel of other organ- 
isations in preparation for a parent group activity* Taking another illustration, 
code A-60 covers dictating or writing reports or records on a specific child or fam- 
ily involved in application for admission, whereas F-60 is the appropriate code for 
dictation or writing of reports dealing primarily with the health of a specific 
child or family* 

Bach Activity Group involves only certain specific activity csdes* Code^G-03, 
for example, would be incorrect since supervising or helping childr^ in washing up 
or toileting are excluded from Educational Service as defined in this manual* A use- 
ful guide for determining quickly with specific activity codes are appropriate for 
the various Activity Groups is found in Appendix A, A Summary of Staff Codes* The 
section of Chapter IX entitled "Some Examples of Activity Classification'^ may also 
prove helpful* 
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St.'EGIAL CODES 



These codes are used to help segregate the time spent on nursery school or day 
care programs from time devoted to other programs conducted by multi-purpose organ- 
izations, such as community centers# Special codes are also the means for isolating 
the costs of a specific nursery school 6t day care center which is part of a feder- 
ated association of such schools or centers# 

The scope of interest In this manual is specific nursery school or day c^e 
programs* The special codes are categories for activities entirely or par ra y 
within that scope and for those entirely outside that scope. 
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CHAPTER II 

ClASSIFICATION OF ACTIVITIBS AT NCRSERY SCHOOIS DASf CAK3 CENTERS; 
Definitions of and Codes for Activity Groups and Associated Specific Activities 

PROGRAM ACTIVITY GROUPS (Codes A througlb K) 



A— Admission Process 

This category includes all activitieg directly associated with the possible en 
rolloent of an'*individual child. It includes activities on inquiries and applica- 
tions regarding specific children. This category includes intenriews with applic- 
ants at the school or center or at their homes, talks with children ^ etc , prior to 
the admission of the child to the regular, daily program. 



A-13 Observe, talk with a child whose admission is being considered. 
This code is to be used for observing or talking with tte child 
only if such activities are specially arranged for (i.c,, while 
another staff member is interviewing the parent, or during a per- 
iod set aside for this purpose). 

A-20 Talk with parent during scheduled conference at school or center. 
This activity code includes all interviews with applicants anc 
inquiring parents which were arranged in advance, A discussion 
with an inquirer who just **walks in’* is not l5o be included here, 
but is to be coded in A-21 (see below), A telephone conversation 
on admission of a specific child -is covered by code A-24, below, 

A-21 Talk with parent informally at school or center. Included in this 
activity code are all face-to-face discussions with applicants 
or inquirers (about admission of a specific child) which were not 
scheduled in advance. Telephone convewsationB with such indiv- 
iduals are to be coded Ar*24, 

A-22 Talk with parents at their home, 

A-23 Travel to and from home of parents for the purpose of screening 
applicants, 

A-24 Talk with parents via telephone, 

A-25 Refer applicant other nursery school or day care center. 

Referral means providing applicant with ncme(s), addresses, etc , 
of ether centers or schools. Generally, but not always, a re- 
ferral is made in the belief the applicant could or should apply 
at the place referred to, (Communication about referrals with 
the personnel of the other school or center is to be coded under 
A-31,) 
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A«26 Refer parent to source of help for themselves or child 
on medical 9 dental} financial 9 social} emotional • ^tc , 
matters* Referral means providing naoieS} addresses} and 
other information on specific sources of help* This 
code is to be used idien the referral involves a parent 
applying or ixupilring about admission of the child to the 
school or center* (Communication with the specialist re- 
ferred to is to be coded in A-31*) 

A-30 Discuss } confer with staff regarding specific child or 
family* This activity code covers time spent by staff 
members discussing the specific application} admission 
decision} etc * 

A-31 Communicate with consultants and personnel of other 

organizations regarding a specific child or family* This 
code is for activity in relation to an intake decision} 
to making referrals for the applicant, etc* * Writing, 
telephoning, and talking face-to-face areforms of comm- 
unication to be included here* 

A-32 Staff discussion or planning of the admission process 
in general * 

A-60 Write or dictate reports, records on a specific child or 
family involved in the application for admission* 

A-61 Write, dictate general report on admissions activities* 

A-62 Iftrite or dictate letters, inter-office or agency memos re- 
garding an application* (Use A-31, however, for letters 
to personnel of other organizations or consultants regard- 
ing a specific application*) 

A-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing, associated 
with the Admission process* 

A-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to .the admission process 
not elsewhere classifiable (specify)* 




B— Transportation 

This category includes all staff activities directly associated with transport 
ing children to and from the nursery school or day care center and the child's res 
idence* It eaccludes transportation activities specifically connected with aspects 
of other ptogrS5s*such as educational field trips or visits to health clinics* 
Discussions, with parents mainly in regard to fees for transportation are to be 
coded B-99, and specified* 

B-01 Drive, supervise children in transit to or from the school 

or center and the child's residence* This activity code also 
included the supervision and assistance of children embarking and 
disembarking from transportation vehicles* 
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B-30 Discuss, confer with staff regarding a specific child 
or family* Time spent by staff members discussing a 
specific enrolled child or the family in regard to 
transportation, schedules, arrangements, etc** 

B-32 Staff discussions or planning mainly about transportation* 

B-61 Write, die tate general report on transportation activities* 

B-62 Write or dictate letters regarding transportation activities* 

B-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing, associated 
with transportation activities* 

B-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to the transportation of 
children not elsewhere classifiable (specify)* 



C— Parent Counseling 

Included in this category are all activities directly associated with the pro- 
vision of information, advice, or counsel to the individual parent (s) of enrolled 
children (after the admission process) or casual conversation with parents during 
working hours* Staff are involved In these activities when engaged with the parent^ 
as a particular individual or couple, not as members or representatives of a parents* 
group* 



Although the information or advice given may centrally and directly concern the 
child— his health, diet, development, etc ** the staff-parent discussion may also 
concern the enrolled child only in an indirect way, may concern a ncn-enrolled sib- 
ling, or may concern the parents centrally and directly* Aside from such subjects 
as child behavior and development, parent counseling may deal with a whole range of 
family matters— finances, relationships between parents, parent-child relationships, 
and with aspects of the program as related specifically to a particular child or his 
parent (s) and with making the parent feel part of his child's care in school* A 
number of experts are generally considered to have specialized knowledge on differ- 
ent aspects of the above subjects — child development specialists, early childhood 
educators, pediatricians, psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers* 

A clear illustration of activity in this category is a discussion for the pur- 
pose of informing the parent(s) on the child's development — areas in which he has 
progressed and those in which further growth is believed desirable* 



C-20 Talk with parent during scheduled conference at the school 
or center* This code is appropriate for time spent in 
conferences arranged in advance, in which the staff prim- 
arily provide information, counsel, or guidance on any of 
the subjects mentioned above* 

C-21 Talk with f brents informally at the school or center* l^is 
code incluv.es discussions not planned in advance, in which 
information, advice, or guidance is offered by the staff 
member* 
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C-22 Talk with pareuts at their home for She purpose of parent 
counseling* 

C-23 Travel to home of parents for a parent counselling session* 

C-24 Talk with parent via telephone for the purpose of offering 
infonsationi advice, or arranging an appointment for a par- 
ent counseling session* 

C-26 Refer parents to source of help for themselves or their child 
on medical, dental, financial, social, emotional, ^* matters* 
Included here is time spent in providing names, ad^sses, and 
other information on specific individuals or agencies from 
whose help it is believed the parents and/or child could ben- 
efit* (Communication with the person or agency referred to is 
to be coded in G-31*) 

G-30 Discuss, confer with staff on a specific child or family* In- 
cluded here is time spent by staff members in a discussion to 
prepare for parenc counseling with a specific family or to 
give a follow-up report on counseling a specific parent* Staff 
discussion of the Parent Counseling program in general is to be 
coded C— 32# 

C-31 Comaunicate with consultants and personnel of other organisations 
regarding a specific child or family in preparation for parent 
counseling* Writing, telephoning, or talking face-to-face are 
forms of communication to be included here* 

C-32 General staff discussion or planning of parent counseling as 
a program* 

C-60 Write or dictate reports and records directly related to par- 
ent counseling of a specific family* Included here is time 
spent on records and reports of staff discussions, of counsel- 
ing sessions with a parent, £tc** 

C-61 Write, dictate general report on parent counseling* 

C-62 Write or dictate letters, inter-office or agency memos re- 
garding parent counseling of a specific family* (Use C-31 
for letters to personnel of other organizations or to a 
consultant regarding parent counseling of a specific family*} 

C-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing, associated with 
parent counseling activity* 

(^.99 Miscellaneous staff work related to parent counseling not 
elsewhere classifiable (specify)* Included here would be 
"casual conversation" with the parent of an enrolled child, 
as the conversation is beneficial to both parent and staff# 
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D— Child Care Service 

This category includes most activities directly associated with the routines of 
physical care normally provided or arranged for pre-school children. 

Although the purpose of care activities is to safeguard the child as a physical 
organism, specialized knowledge is not usually considered necessary for acceptable 
performance. Specialized knowledge is generally de^ed necessary, however, for 
nutritional activities (listed in E), health activities (listed in F) and education- 
al ar,tivities (listed in G). Accordingly, these activities are excluded from the 
child care category and are treated separately. 

D-02 Supervise or help children dress and undiCiss. 

D-03 Supervise or help children in washing up and toileting. 

D-04 Supervise children during rest ot .nap period. 1 f r he t 

person is also engaged in a second activitjf while supervising 
children dniring a rest period* the Activity which id considered 
most indispensable at that time and place is to be coded. For 
example, let us say the second activity is reading professional 
literature; if circumstances required the staff person to 
choose between the two activities, presumably in that situation 
supervision of the children would be deemed most essential. 

Making preparations for rest or nap period. 

Dally cleanup, put away supplies, materials, or equipment in 
completion of a child care task. If the activity mainly 
involves supervising the children in cleaning up, then the 
activity is broadly considered as educational and is to be 
coded G-08. 

D-30 Discuss, confer with staff regarding child care matters per- 
taining to a specific child. Included here is time spent by 
staff members to prepare for future activity or report on 
past work with a specific child in regard to care activities. 
(Excluded is staff discussion and preparation for parent 
counseling in regard to care. This is to be coded C-30.) 

D-32 General staff discussion or planning of child care as a program. 

D-60 Write or dictate reports, records on a specific child or family 
regarding care activities. 

D-61 Write, dictate general report on child care. 

D-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing. 

D-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to the child care service not 
elsewhere classifiable (specify). 
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E— Nutritional Service 

This category includes tl^ "ctlvltLfatJSl 

nourishment o£ chUdrcn attending a !! s^ls or snacks. It ?lso 

ly connected with planning, preparing Md serving twd "" “e«w ““ 
includes time spent in supervising children while they eat* 

Dietitians and nutritionists ai« generally ««oeptBd as the 

SrmSical Ipeclalists on the physiological aspects of nourishment. 

E-12 Supervise eating; help serve and feed children, 

E-14 Arranging supplies, materials, equipment in preparation for 
meals or snacks, 

E-15 Dally cleanup, put away supplies, 

in preparing and serving meals or snacks,^ If the 

mainly iJivolves supervising the children in 

the activity is broadly considered as educational and is to be 

coded 6—08, 

B-30 Discuss, confer with staff regarding 

talnlng to a specific child. Included here is time spent by 

staff members to prepare for future actl^ty _ 

past activity in connection with a specific 
(Eluding discussions primarily on parent counseling, C-30.I 
An illustration of such activity is planntog of substitu te 
for an allergic child (with emphasis on the diet rather than 
on the allergic condition), 

B-31 Coimmnlcate with consultants and personnel of other 

tlons regarding nutritional matters pertaining to a specific 
child. Included is staff time spent with nutritionists wd 
dietitians discussing the special diet needs of a specific 
child, (Time with such specialists in planning the overall 
nutritional program for the school or center is Jto coded 

under E-32, staff discuisicn and planniiig* 

telephoning, talking face-to-face are forms of coomunlcation 

to be included here, 

E-32 Staff discussion or planning of the Nutrition Service in general* 

B-60 Write or dictate reports or records on nutritional matters per- 
taining to a specific child, 

B-61 Write or dictate other nutrition reporta and records (excluding 
those on a specific child or frriil^* 

B-62 write or dictate letters, inter-office or agency memos regarding 
nutritional matters, (Use code B-31 for letters 
or personnel of other organizations regarding a specific child or 

family,) 

B-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing of reports, records 
and letters, in connection with the Nutritional Service, 
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B-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to the Nutritional Service 
not elsewhere classifiable (specify)* 



F-- Health Service 



Included in this category are all activities (excluding those attributed to 
child care and nutrition) directly connected With safeguarding and caring for the 
physical health of children at a school ot center* These activities concera matters 
about which specialists such as physicians, nurses and dentists are generally accept- 
ed as the experts from whom to seek assistance and advice when needed. 



F-10 Examine children for signs of illness, infection, etc *, or 
supervise children who are being examined* 

F-11 Comfort, treat, help an injured or ill child* 

F-30 Discuss, confer with staff regarding the health of a specific 
child* Included here is time spent by staff members to re- 
port on past Health Service activity or in preparation for 
future Health Service activity pertaining to a specific child. 
(Excluded is staff meeting time spent maialy in connection 
with or preparation for Parent Counseling, C-30)* 

F-31 Communicate with a consultant and personnel of other organi- 
zations regarding the health of a specific child* Included 
is time spent with doctors, nurses, dentists, personnel at 
hospitals*, clinics, health units, etc. discussing the health 
needs of a specific child* (Excluded is such time spent 
primarily for Parent Counseling purposes, C-31)* 

F-32 Staff discussions or planning of health program in general* 

F-60 Write or dictate a report or record on the health of a 
specific child* 

F-61 Write or dictate other health reports or records, excluding 
those on a specific child* 

F-62 Write or dictate letters (Use F-31 for letters to consultants 
or personnel of other organizations regarding the health of 
a specific child*) 

F-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing, in connection 
with the Health Service. 

F-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to health services not else- 
where classifiable (specify)* 

G— Educational Service 

This category includes activities primarily concerned with the growth and de- 
velopment of young children, with socialization to the peer group and with the 
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acquisition of knowledge and skills, Ihey are activities in which persons with 
specialised knowledge in early childhoodhood education or child development are gen- 
erally accepted as experts. Excluded from this code are those activities more appro- 
priately coded as Dj Child Care; Ef Nutrition; and P| Health* 

G-07* Instruct 9 supervise » or observe educational and play activ- 
ities, including field trips, involving an entire class, 
groups siaaller than a class, or individual children* To be 
included in this category is time and effort expended by 
staff in transportation to, and return from, the site of a 
field trip* (If the staff is engaged in a second activity 
while instructing/supervising/observing play and educational 
activities, the one activity which is most essential— can be 
least dispensed with— in that situation is to be coded*) 

G-08 Supervise or help child pick up, put away toys and materials. 

G-09 Talk with, arrange activity for, supervise a child whose be- 
havior indicates a need for special attention. (To be ex- 
cluded from this category is special attention paid in connec- 
tion with an injury or acute illness, for which code F-11 
is more appropriate.) "Special Attention" should not be con- 
fused with the attention paid to individual children in the 
normal course of educational activities for pre-school chil- 
dren. The latter activity would be coded G-07. 

G-14' Arrange, prepare supplies, materials and equipment for some 
par.'t of or the entire day*s program. The arrangement and 
preparation may be made before, at the start of, or during 
the day on which the program activity takes place. This 
activity is differentiated by its specificity and daily 
quality from the more general administrative planning and 
(pr nation of the educational program (G-32). 

G-15 Dally cleanup, put away supplies, materials, equipment used in 
connection with an educational or play program or project. If 
the activity mainly involves supervising the children in such 
cleanup, then G-08 is the appropriate code. 

G-30 Discuss, confer with staff regarding educational and develop- 
mental matters pertaining to a specific child* Included here 
is time spent by staff members discussing past or future ed- 
ucational activity with a specific child (excluding preparation 
primarily for Parent Counseling, C-30). 

G-31 Communicate with consultants and personnel of other organiza- 
tions regarding a specific child* Included is time spent with 
early childhood educators or personnel from other organizations 
with interest and knowledge about the educational needs of the 
specific child or family. Writing, phoning, talking face- 
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* Originally, it had been hoped that it luight be possible to diatin^ish activities 
involving an entire class of children from individual *®free play** activities because 

of the importance attached to a balance of these activities by ^arly childhood edu- 
catora. The codes actually used by observers did try to separate these two kinds of 
activities, but experience showed that it was often very difficult to distinguish be* 
tween them* Because of the coding difficulties and the failure of the original 
codes to capture the desired information, it is recommended that all play snd edu- 
cational activities be grouped together. 



to-face are forms of communication to be included here* 

(Time spent with specialists in connection with Parent 
Counseling, C-31 is to be excluded her^« 

6-32 Staff discussion or planning of the Educational Service in 
general. 

G-60 Write or dictate reports or records on educational or devel- 
opmental matters pertaining to a specific child. 

6-61 Write or dictate other educational reports or records (exclud- 
ing those on a specific child or family). 

6-62 Write or dictate letters. (Use 6i-31 for letters to consultants 
and personnel of other organizations). 

6-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing of reports, 
records and letters, in connection with the Educational 
Service. 

6-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to the Educational Service 
not elsewhere classifiable (specify). Although this should 
not be over-used, if an activity can be clearly distinguished 
from the Administrative Croup but can not readily be assigned 
to a specific activity group, it can be coded 6-99* That is, 
this is to be used as a **catch-all** category. 



H— Parent Croup Activities 

This category includes all activities primarily concerned with providing par- 
ents of enrolled children, as a group , with instruction on early childhood educa- 
tion, nutrition, e^., or arranging for social and informal educational activities. 
Examples of staf festivities included here are the efforts made to secure an out- 
side lecturer or the time spent at parent teas and coffee hours held for social 
purposen* 

Activities with a parent group primarily related to the management of the school 
or center are to be coded according to the Instructions under Q, Administrative 
Activity 6roup (e.g., recruiting parent-volunteers and scheduling their work). 



H-20 Talk with parent during scheduled conference at the school or 
center regarding Patent 6roup Activities. 

H-21 Talk with parent informally at the school or center or at a 
time not specifically set aside for a conference, regarding 
Parent 6roup Activities. 

H-22 Talk with parents at their home regarding Parent 6roup Activities. 

H-23 Travel to and from home of parents for purposes of these group 
activities* 






H«24 Talk with parent via telephone for purposes of these group 
activities* 



H-27* Attend or speak at a social or educational meeting for parents 
wf enrolled children* This code includes those meetings of a 
purely social nature as well as those designed solely for m 
formal instruction of parents on day care, child growth and de- 
velopment, etc* 

H-32 Staff discusfion or planning of parent group meetings* 



H-61 write or dictate reports or r ecords regarding Parent Group 
Activities* 

H-62 Write or dictate letters regarding Parent Group Activities* 



H-63 



Clerical and secretarial work, including typing of reports, 
records and letters, in connection with Parent Group Activities* 



H-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to Parent Group Activities not 
elsewhere classifiable (specify)* 



l»Student Training 



Tliis category pertains to work directly related to the 
and evaluation of students placed for field work by a university, college, training 
school or hospital* It refers to work associated only with students ^ 
in the program by performing su«h tasks as assisting teachers, supe^IS^g^or^t^^^^^ 
ing children, or providing casework services, etc. Not included in 
supervision of regular staff members and volunteers* This work would be coded Q-7 
(Personnel Administration and Supervision)* Also not 

who are present in the school for research purposes. Work with these individuals 
should be coded under J-Study Activities. 



1-40 Time spent by a student teacher and by a paid staff member 
discussing the student’s work at the school or center is in- 
cluded in this category* Also to be categorized here 
discussions on other ma^tcrs—chlld developcucntf social wor 
principles, or even practical know-how— if these are directly 
related to the student’s work or training* Time spent by staff 
in observing the student’s performance is also appropriate to 
this category. If student teachers are included in the time 
analysis, then their observation of the school’s activities 
for learning purposes would be included in this category* 

1-41 Talk with the university or college supervisor, advisor of 
student teachers or student caseworkers, about tte student s 
work* The conversation may be face^to— face or by phone* 

1-61 Writs or dictate reports, records related to student training* 



*The original, codes used by observers tried to distinguish between formal and inform- 
al parent education. This was difficult to do, as it turned out, without asktog many 
questions of staff. In order to simplify coding procedures and minimize staff annoy- 
ance, it is suggested that the two be grouped into one category. 
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1-62 Write or dictate letters, memos, etc. on matters related to 
specific students or relations wltlii the training universities 

or colleges. 

1-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing of re^rts, 
records and letters, in connection with Student Training 
Activities. 

1-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to the training of students 
not elsewhere classifiable (specify). 



J— Study Activities 

Included in this category is staff time spent with interested persons who phone 
or visit to gain knowledge about the children or the program for acad^ic or re- 
search purposes. Generally such persons are students — of various disciplines — 
who arc learning by observing, by working on term papers, ^ 2 ,** mem^rs of for- 
mal research projects. Staff activity includes preparing materials, talking with, 
instructing and advising such persons. To be excluded from this catcgo^ is work 
with students who participate in the program by supervising, teaching children, 

(See I, Student Training.) 



J-42 Talk with persons who are interested in the program of re- 
search or educational purposes. 

J-6i Write or dictate reports or records on Study Activities. 

J-62 Write or dictate letters, memos, etc, regarding Study 
Activities. 

J-63 Clerical and secretarial work related to Study Activities, 
including typing of reports, records and letters. For ex- 
ample, tabulating and recording data for research purposes 
are activities included here. 

J-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to Study Activities not else- 
where classified (specify). 



K— Community Activities 

This category includes time spent by staff on behalf of — as a representative 
of — the school or center in consultation, social planning, coordination, or social 
action. Such activities generally have a wider scope than the internal interests of 
a single center or school. Numerous agencies or a variety of organizations or 
conmunity wide issues may be implicated. 

Examples include participation on a committee drafting proposed day care stand- 
ards, time spent providing consultation to another school or center or in discussion 
with an inter-agency case conference group. 
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This category is differentiated by its purpose from activities performed mainly 
for public information f which should be included in Q, Administration. 

K-50 Participate in Community Activities primarily concerning 
nursery school and day care. 

I 

:;-51 Participate in Community Activities primarily concerning 
other programs and needs. 

K-61 Write or dictate reports, records for Community Activities. 

K-62 Write or dictate letters, memos, etc. regarding Community 
Activities. 

K-63 Clerical and secretarial work, including typing of reports, 
records and letters, regarding Community Activities. 

K-99 Miscellaneous staff work related to Community Activities not 
elsewhere classifiable (specify). 



Q^^ADMINISTRATIVE ACTlVliy GROUP 

Administrative activities are defined as those which facilitate achievement of 
the end-product programs, which involve giving long-range consideration to the over- 
all program — as well as to each of its segments looked at separately, and which 
often require dealing with persons outside the school or center. 

This definition reflects the three aspects in which the concept of administra- 
tion is viewed here. First, administrative activities are considered as means to 
achieving the program ends which the school or center aims to accomplish; as such, 
they arc believed necessary to achieving the desired goals, but are not souj^t as 
program end-products in and of themselves. Preparing the budget and supervising 
staff are examples of this facet. Second, administration has to do not only with 
day-to-day operations but also with long-term considerations, not only with one cc an- 
other of the program parts, but also with the program in its entirety. Consistent • 
with this second aspect are the emphases in administration on coordination, evalua- 
tion and planning. A third component consists of dealings with other persons in the 
geographic, professional or organizational "communities" important from the stand- 
point of the internal interests of a single school or center. ("Community Actives" 
are distinct from these in generally having a wider scope. See p. 20 ) lliis third 
component is in accord with the traditional classification of certain activities as 
administrative, such as those connected with obtaining resources (i.e., ra-sing ftmds, 
recruiting staff) or with interpreting the program of the school or center to various 
groups in the community (i.e., public information). 

In this view administration is distinguiPhed from the Program Activity Centers. 
If an administrative activity relates to a specific program activity, then it should 
be coded as a program activity. If the administrative activity significantly in- 
volves more than one activity group or concerns the overall agency program, then the 
administrative code Q is appropriate. 
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Adittiiiistrative activities as defined above may be performed by others besides 
j executive or administrative personnel* 

Q-70 Fiscal Activities 

Includes all time spent by staff on financial matters 
(excluding activities classified as **fund raising”* 

Q-71 below). Fiscal activities include time spent on 
finance* investment and budget committees of the board; 
preparation of the budget and its presentation to the 
United Fund or other formal fund raising organizat^ns; 
bookkeeping activities; audit; fer collection routines; 
signing checks; receiving, disbars^ S and accounting 
for school or center funds; keeping financial records, 
etc * 

Q-71 Fund iRaising 

Includes time spent by staff in planning, developing, 
(iupervlsing and carrying out activities primarily and 
specifically aimed at gaining resources or support for 
the center or school* The support sought may be ”in 
kind”, such as equipment, materials, or volunteer time, 
or it may be monetary* Examples of such activities 
include meetings with parent groups having a financial 
aim, fun fairs, dinner parties or lunches with potential 
contributors 5 (Excluded from this category are 

efforts to obtain support from formal fund raising cjrg- 
anlzations such as the United Fund - see Q-70)* Also 
included is activity with the board and its committee 
in connection with obtaining monetary or other resources* 

Q-72 Public Information 

This category includes staff time spent in describing, 
explaining, or interpreting the progrisn and operation 
of the school or center for the purpose of providing 
general infomnation* As used here, this category in- 
cludes activities undertaken to gc.nerally publicize 
the existence of a school or center, to acquaint var- 
ious publics with details about the program, or to help 
create and maintain a favorable public image* Public 
Information activity with the board or a committee is 
appropriately coded here* Information media or processes 
inclv'e telephone discussions, press stories, other 
wrltt<in materials, special functions such as annual meet- 
ings, speeches, radio and television appearances* 

To be excluded from this category is information provided 
- as part of a fund raising effort (see Q-71) or informa- 
tion given in connection with an inquiry or application 
on behalf of a specific child (A)* Also to be disting- 
uished from this category are activities more properly 
' classified under Community Activities (Group K)* 
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Q-73 Program Planning and Evaluation 

Includes all staff activities directly related 
to planning, developing and evaluating part or 
all of school or center programs. This cate- 
gory includes time spent with consultants, in 
staff meetings, with individual staff members, 
at the library, etc,, for the purpose of review- 
ing, assessing or designing ways of implementing 
or changing the on-going program or parts thereof* 

A staff meeting taken up primarily with reviewing 
the past week’s program, or with planning the next 
week’s program would be included here* 

To be excluded from this category, however, are 
activities in preparation for a particular pro- 
ject, such as mixing paints for a finger paintxng 
project that day or the next* Also excluded are 
staff meetings in which the focus is on a particular 
child or family, or on the planning or evaluation of 
a particular program* 

Q-74 Personnel Administration and Supervision 

Includes all staff activities related to personnel 
practices and procedures: time with the personnel 

committee of a board; salary scales; recruitment of 
staff and volunteer workers (including parents) and 
assignment of their tasks; evaluation of staff per- 
formance and administrative action based thereon, 
such as job assignment, promotion and discharge; time 
spent by staff and supervisors in supervisory confer- 
ences which have as their focus the general or over- 
all performance of the staff person* Excluded frop? 
this category is time spent for and by student teach- 
ers* (See 1-40 and 1-41)* 

Q-75 Staff Development 

This category is to include time spent by staff, on 
school or cente r ("company”) time , in maintatoing 
a pro f ess ional 1 ibr ary for the school or center, 
reading professional literature, attendtog staff 
meetings or seminars held primarily to increase 
skill and knowledge, attending relevant courses 
at local educational institutions, professional 
conferences and special institutes* 

Q-76 Supplies, Repai^cs, Maintenance 

This category includes staff time spent in: arrang- 

ing for maintenance, repair, renovation, and remodel- 
ing"*^ the school or center equipment and building; 
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work involved in planning for a new building 
and having one constructed; taking Inventory 
and selectingy ordering, and in purchasing 
supplies and equipment; and in doing mainten- 
ance work which is performed intermittently, 
kiuch as Spring housecleaning, cleanup of toys 
at the end of the nursery school year, cleaning 
and strai^tening out office desks and files, 
etCtm* The maintenav''^ tasks to be coded here 
are ‘^ose performed more infrequently than the 
daily sort of cleanup tasks which are to be 
coded in Specific Activity No* 15* 

0-77 Board Activities 

This category includes any staff time associated 
with the school or center board of directors, 
trustees, advisory bodies and cooi&ittees which is 
not specifically related to one of the following; 
Q-^O - Fiscal Activities; Q-71 - Fund Raising; 
0-72- Fublic Information; and Q-74 - Bersonnel 
Administration and Supervision* 

0-78 General Administration 

This category includes staff time on all adminis- 
trative activities idiich do not appropriately fit 
categories Q-70 throu^ 0**77* Examples of activ- 
ities to be classified here are the processing of 
mail, the recording of daily attendance, and time 
spent in connection with regulatory or licensing 
requirements* (When using this miscellaneous 
administrative category, provide descriptive de- 
tail of the activity on the Standard Activity 
Card*) 



R— PERSONAL ACTlVliy GROUP 

This category refers to '’'company time" spent by staff on tiieir own behalf as 
employed persons* The purpoB.^ served by these activities is to help maintain the in* 
dividual as an efficient employee and as a human being according to current social 
practices, standards, or laws«, To be included here are attending to personal affaire 
during working hours; the mor.; formally recognised time taken for lunch, rest perlode 
sick leave, vacation, etc*{ avl occasions at which staff are engaged in conversation 
not related to businesTT'xaei^al conversation") with co-workers and vendors* In the 
latter instance, caution should be taken that the non-business aspect of the "casual 
conversation" is not emphasizeJ if the conversation occurs when the staff members 
are chiefly involved in the su^^ervision of a Program Activity* If the staff is 
chiefly supervising nap time, by applying the rule of relative Indlspensability 
the code would be D-04* 






R-81 lAinch Tine 

This category incluies staff time spent at lunch 
during a work day* Do not use this code, however, 
if school or center business was scheduled and 
conducted during the lunch period* A staff person 
who is responsible for supervising children at their 
lunch while having her lunch should be recorded in 
B-12 above* 

R-82 Sick Leave 

T!his category includes time a staff person is ab- 
sent from work because of illness, visit to a 
doctor, dentist, etc ** 

F.-83 Vacation 

This code includes time a staff person is absent 
from work and is on paid vacation* 

R-84 Special Leave 

This category includes time granted to a staff member 
for leave with pay, for a specified period or schedule, 
to perform a service for another organization. For 
example, a staff member may be released by arrangement 
with the school or center to teach a course, lead a 
seminar, work on a survey, •**etc«* leave without pay 
should clot be included in the time analysis* 

R-85 All Other 

Included this code is staff time spent in "non- 
business** conversation, rest periods, visits to the 
rest room, coffee breaks, office parties during work- 
ing hours, tardiness in arriving for work, leaving 
work early, and attending to personal affairs during 
working hours. Compensatory time off is not to be 
included in the time analysis* 
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SPECIAL CODES 



Special codes ave the means oZ dealing with tine spent by staff in activities 
defined as either outside or only partially within the scope of a tine (and cost) 
analysis* The scope of interest in this manual is the nursery school or day care 

prolan* 



Multi-Purpose Organizations 

A specific nursery school or day care center nay be multi-purpose la that it 
may also conduct another program such as a summer day camp* Or the nursery school 
or day care program may be one of a number of programs conducted by an organisation 
like a coDnunity center* If the operations and costs of the various types of pro- 
grams conducted by the organisation differ markedly» then in a cost study of o®® 
type of program (e«g*| nursery school) it is necessary to exclude costs of the other 
types* A decision should be made during the early planning stage as to which pro- 
grams are sufficiently similar in operations to warrant coverage in the same time 

analysis* 



The special codes for multi-purpose organizations are as follows: 

A. Entirely Within Scope - This c ‘tegory is used for those activities 
the costa of i^ich are appropriately charged to the nursery 

sdiool or day care program* That is, the activities relate specify 
ically and entirely to purposes of that program* An Illustration 
is the time spent by the executive of the multi-purpose organization 
in a conference with the director of the nursery school to discuss 
recruitment of teachers for the nursery school* 

B* Partially Within Scope - This category includes those activities of 
Which only ^rt ot the costs are appropriately charged to the nur- 
sery school or day care program* These activities concern all pro- 
grmns of the organization or concern the nursery school (or day care) 
program plus one or more of the other programs* This code is applica- 
ble to all "overhead** activities the cost of which must be partially ^ 
allocated to the nursery school or day care program in order to calcu- 
late the costs of that program accurately and completely* The director 
of a multi-purpose organization (which includes a nursery school or 
day care program) may serve as an example; his participation in sudh 
activities as a board meeting considering the salary schedule for 
all staff in the organization is partially allocable as a cost to tlie 
nursery school or day care program* 

C* Entirely Outside Scope - This code applies to tliose activities of which 
no part ci the cost"would be an appropriate chargo to the nursery 
school or day care program* These activities relate specifically and 
entirely to programs other than nursery school or day care* An exam- 
ple is the time spent by the director In a conference on a Golden Age 
program operated by the multi-pi*.rpoBe organization* Activities to 
which this special code applies are not to be classified into Activity 
Group and Specific Activity* 
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Federated Organizations (Single purpose) 

A BpeciCie nuTBeiT aohool or Ary core oeotor “oy “’Trtno'Mhool*^ 
orotloo or iAooolotlon *Mi koo olkot on jJot 

SL’s.jiSr-sisis irss:u2rs'f3x^ut;-oS.‘-.« >. - 

quired for a time analysis of all branches of the federation.) 

A Entirely Vfithin Scope - Ihis category is used for those 
^tKstfofg are appropriately charged to the 
day care branch designated for the tine analysis. “•“ ®f 
laL sneclfically and entirely to that particular operating ^rOTch. An 
imstMtSn is time spent by the head of the federation conferrvng with 
tte director of the branch on problems concerning the physical plant 
occupied by that branch. 

B PArtipllv Within Scope - Ihis category Includes those activittes of^^ic 
* rSiy lart of the' costs arc appropriately charged to 

or Ly care branch designated for the time analysis. J*®®® ® 

typically concern the entire federation of o]^rating *’'®"®$®^, » 

code is applicable to all "overhead" activities the cost of ^ 
be nartially allocated to the designated branch in order to calculat 

tte costs of that specific operating P'^S®®" 

An illustration of such an activityU the tto i„ 

consultant (employed in the headquarters e ^ce oneratinff branch 

developing a schedule of lunch menus for use by all the operating oran 

programs. 

r Enfcirelv Outside Scope - This code applies to those activities of which 
oHS cos t- iu ld be an appropriate charge to the 
or Ly care branch designated for the time analysis. These ^ actlvi 
tics Which relate specifically and entirely to nursery school or oay 
care programs conducted by branches other tt-" tte ®,„ 

ed for analysis. An illustration is time spent by a consult^ ^ 

childhood educetion (employed in the headjiartera off ice of " 

tion) on an evaluation of the program conducted by a brwch of tte f^ 
eration o«*ec than the one selected for the time analysU. Mtivities 
to rhich this special code applies are not to be classified into Actlv- 
Ity Group and Specific Activity. 

in svmmary, there ate three speeW codes for multi-porposc or federated organisa- 
tions: 



A — Activities Entirely Within Scope 
B«- Activities Partially Within Scope 

G— Activities Entirely Outside Swjoi'»e 






SQMB BXAMPIES OF ACTIVIIY CIASSIFICATIONS 



In this section a few specific cxscsples of activity classifications ^e gix^en. 
These esMples, ia conj|aa#t*on with Appendix A, provide guidelines for coding 
activities into the classification scheme. 



The geneeal guiding principle isi coding activities is to ask the activity 
is being engaged in. Is it a program activity such as the 

child care, etc.? Or is it an enabling actlvityg hence an administrative act iv*ty? 
Answering the question correctly imaedlately determines the Program Activity roup 
designated by the letters A, C, ate., or the 

ignated by the letter Q. Once thls^ decided, reference to the activity 
tm chapLr will help in deciding the precise activity code n^jii^r to use. Thus, 
in all coding the purpose of the activity is the maaor deciding factor. 



Occasionally, the prime purpose of an activity will not be immediately clear 
as it may have more than one major purpose. For example, a teacher-director ^y 
supervise a group of children at their nap while also completing the application 
fora for license renewal. Or a teacher may talk informally with a parent while 
supervising the play of children. 



The rule for selecting the primary activity in this type of situation is to 
determine \ihich activity is the most necessary or is the least dispensable at tj^ 
time and place. The activity which is deemed the most essential at that time Is to 
^"coaeTfortfae time analysis. (B.g., was the application for the license due the 
next day? Was the teacher tlie only adult available for su^rvislng the napping 
children? The answers to these questions will affect the judgoaent as to what is 
least dispensable in those situations.) 



Staff Activity Classifications 



la A teacher supervising one group of children in her class playing 
with blocks, another group modelling clay, and another child off 
in the doll corner. 

2. A teacher inspecting children for signs of infection. 

3. The director talking with a parent who arrived early to pick up her 
child about the child* s progress and problems at tiie school or 

center. 

4. A staff meeting in which the educational program for the next week 
is planned. 

5. Discussion of a specific family counseling case at a staff meeting. 

6* A general supervisory conference Involving the director and a teacher. 

7. A teacher mixing paints and preparing materials for the next day’s 
session. 



G-07 

F-10 

C—21 

6—32 

C-30 

Q-74 

6*«14 



8. A teacher writing a report on a child’s g!.*owth and development which 
deals with numerous aspects of the child— "health, nutrition, education 
and child care. 
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9# A teacher writing a report on the health of a specific child* 

10. A staff member writing a report on the Health Service of the 
school or center for public information purposes « 

11. A teacher having a scheduled talk with a parent Cat the school or 
center) about the child's food habits. 



F-60 



P-61 

C-20 



12. lyping a record about a parent group meeting. 

13. Doing clerical work for a research project — filling in forms ^ ^tc.. 

14* A staff member taking a course on school or center time for profession- 
al development. 

15. The director talking with a visiting researcher. 



H-63 



j-63 



Q-75 

J-42 



16. The director of a federation discussing the over-all budget of the ^ -a * 

school or center under study with the board of the federation. Q-70-A 



17. The director of a conmunity center in which there is a nursery 
school prograa talking with the social worker about the conmunity 
center teenage program. Since the activity is identified as entirely 
outside the scope of the nursery program! It is coded C* and no 
further breakdown of activity is required. 

18. A staff member and a parent arc engaged in "casual conversation" while 
the parent ia picking up her child at the end of the day. 

19. Two teachers engaged in "casual conversation" while supervising 
children's nap time. 

20. Two teachers engaged in "casual conversation" during coffee break. 

21. Directors attending dinner at the home of an enrolled child for 
seemingly social purposes. 



-- C 



C-99 

Li-04 

R-85 

G-99 



O 




mmn$ 
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TIHB A8USSIS HBI&OO* 

After the cXassification plaa ha« been worked out and each agency activity 
can bf Sroperty ctaesified and^cdcd, the newt ^jor step in t^ 
devise a m^hod for collecting data on how staff spend tteir tine. 
is to determine the proportion of tine spent in each activity group* 

“thin Se activity ® 

to have the staff account for every working mcnent during the period of the etuay, 

some form of sampling is necessary. 

It ie in eompling that nony, if not most, tiro 
are poorly planned. As a consequence, it is ^ten ^possible to tell 
not the results reasonably ref lect the use of staff tine# A g ng 
pwr Ipt?Sg in social oiency time studies ie the c^n prectxw of 

toXr conseautive wiefcs out of a year, collecting time data for tWs ^riod, 
and on the basis of this information itfertlng or 

fltencrally spent throughout the year. Agencies usually insist . 

four-weefc sample period be "representative," by which is often meant not that ttoy 
“wenm A"?u^ rather that they be so chosen as to agency at its 

hiiaioAf Tt is annarent why such a procedure not only is illogical but also way 
it is invalid to draw inferences from such United data for any period exegEt t e 
too-to-four-woek block of time diring which the data was collec «d. 

CHABACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SAMPLE 



A Boed sample is one that will, insofar as possible, reflect in 
the universe being studied. It should show each activity, whether considered 
Bood or bad, in its proper proportion. The sample must be large enou^ to yield 

the detail needed for the purpose of the study without being 1*»8®* t^-aniSr 
sary. In addition, the sampling plan shonld be as easy as P^*^*’J;® *® 
ter* cumbersome procedures are not only time-consuming but also enc^rage error, 
yet all is in vain unless the sample truly reflects the universe . . 

Only then is it possible to draw generalisations about the universe free the data 

gathered. 

In time studies, it is particularly importac^i that the universe be clearly 
identifier ?s Sc itudy to find out how the staff spend their t^ f 
a wrtLular month? If this is all that is needed, then the sample should be 

drwn from that month alone. (It sh. -Id. however, ^ 

not just from one period of a few consecutive days.) Likewise, if the 

To fL out how thf staff spend their time diring the 

jaust be drawn from the whole year, not merely from one or two fragments of t. 

The type of inforssation needed In any study is, or should be, g^erned by 
the over-all purpose of th«' study. It is perfectly feasible ana 
example, to make time studies for any span from a «eefc to a ye^ ^ 

as the information on the time covered by the study fulfills the v.urposcs for 



W TK"is' *sect ion is adapted fr®s ESAA TIMB AK^LXSIS MMTUAL. 



which the whole inquiry ie being undertaken. Thus, in designing a t^ study, 
the use to which the resulting infomation is to be put determrnas tto universe, 
.or time span, to be covered and this in turn affects the sampling method. 

In time studies designed to provide data for cost analysis, tta fiscal jwar 
or school year is the most appropriate time period. Agency financial planning, 
accounting for expenditures and service statistics are done on thw basis, as ore 
financial allocations by central financing bodies such as United Funds. Varw- 
tions in agency caseloads and activities follow annual cycles. costs 

on a year's basis, therefore, encompasses such coonon variations as diffara^s 
in agency workload between winter and sunner months, attendance at Mt-of-town 
conferences, the comings and goings of students, vacations, etc.. ™ ® 

manual is being written with cost analysis ns one major objective, the method 
described will assume that a year is the time period under study. 

Let us assume that an agency wishes to collect, on a sample basis, infor- 
mation from the staff on how they spend their time djring the " 

some too, that the final results must show the proportion of all ®*®" 
voted during the year to educational service, nutritioMl service, student train- 
ing and other agency functions, as well as the proportion «P®«*= ^ * 

related to these functions, such as consulting, recording, and the It e. 

The method selected for this manual can best be described by an 
Imagine a dart board in which one-third of the area oS the board is red and the 

remaining two-thirds white* 

Imagine that the dart board is spun on its center while 
thrown at the board. It is reasonable to expect ttet about m 

100 darts will land in the red area and about two-thirds in tte white area. K 
the dart board were subdivided into a larger number of areas ^ different colors, 
it would be reasonable to expect that the nunber of darts hitting a piwticu 
area while the board was spinning would bo the same propwtion cS all dwts 
thrown aa the proportion that area represents of the whole P®' ’ 

if 10 percent of the dart board is blue, about 10 percent of the darts land ng n 

the board will fall on the blue area* 

Imagine, now, that the dart board represents a teacher’s day and that on 
this particular day the teacher spent two-thirds of his time on educational ac- 
tivities, and the remaining third on child care* If one were to select, at ran- 
dom, a hundred mcmients out of the day, and at each of t^se momenta ^ 

find out what the teacher was doing, about two-thirds of the moments woulo shew 
he was engaged on educational service and the remaining third would ““ 
working on child care* Thus, by selecting random moments from a teactor s dav 
and finding out what the teacher is doing at each of those si^nts, 
sible to arrive at very close approximations of how the teacher di/i^d 
among his various duties. The errors occurring in these ^ 

"random sampling errors,” cemmon to all sampling, and the ^nitude of 
errors could be computed if the moments were chosen in a statistically random 

fashion. 

Applying thi^ concept to a time analysis of an entire agency a Y®^» 
the universe would be the total working time of all staff members and the samp- 
ling unit would be the momect. For the time analysla study, all that 
is the drawing of a sample of random moments from all wonsing time of all staff 



members during the year, and Sinding out what workers are fn® 

moments. IS 25 percent of all those mooente show the teachers to be engaged in 
S cirerthL about 25 percent oS staff time during tm year could s^ely to 
inferred to have been spent on chilil care. The same applies for all agency func- 
tlons and activities related to these functions. 

If all study procedures arc followed carefully« the accuracy of the end 
results win Lpend upon the size of the sample. The 

over the study period, the more precise will be the *hic - 

is used. As sample size increases, however, so does cost — fiscal and psychic 

SO both accuracy and cost must be carefully weighed, 

A samnle plan has been prepared by research staff for each school or 
nartici^ito in ?h“Lt AnLysis Project. Although the plan for each Partlci- 
pating school or center has been individually tailored, there ®. 

featoreroTnotl Bach plan designates which sttff are to have time 

based on the random moment procedure. (Other, ©ractivity 

pared for staff who regularly perform only one or two major t y pS S ^ -amniinff 
d“tng tto wSk day, s5ch as^ full-time cook.) A central f 

olan is the mmtor of random moments selected each day at which time 
S Jh^desigS^ed staff are to be recorded or coded. The number "~- 

ents selected depends on the number of staff in the various 
the number of wort days and on the level of sample 

those interested in the project computations of sample ® 

that for simple random sampling of proportions; £ was *® 

produce the most conservative sample size necessary for seaple °® ® ^ 

Lgnitude at the level of sample error generally chosen, 0.01 , 

Stm moments selected during the regular "school day." the nmntor se^cted f« a 
period after regulw hours, and the staff to be covered during each block of time 

are also included in the plan. 

one consequence of the general sampling P>^<«®'’"*® ®‘‘®““ 
clear. In basing the computation of the necessary number of random m^nts m b 
T row of »p?oyeis (e.g., teachers), the sample estimates of time to ^ 
ferbe reliable only for the group of employees and not for an individual 
%ee! in gener^far larger sample sizes would be necessary to obtain reliable 

estimates of an individual employee’s time expenditure. 
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CHAPTER IV 



C0I2BCTING THE TIME ANALYSIS DATA 



•No methods have been devised for coUectxng the at«u«ed 

random mement procedure and the random day procedure., ^se wxU *>* 
in the foUoBing No sections. The third section (Detailed Instructions) vill 
apply to both procedures, except where oi^;erwl8e specified. 



a1 random moment procedure 



A brief description of the daily study routine is as follows: 
selected moments during each workday, the school cl«k a Nund of a 

with staff xaembers to record on a card form the 

son is engaged in when contacted. Whan a staff member is absent ^rom tto school 
tor a period during the workday, she gets in touch with the ^ 

as she returns. If the school clerk finds that a random ^ 

iod worked, the staff member reports what her activity was at that momen . 

Experience with other time analysis studies indicates the need to develop 
and tr^ut several aspects of the procedure described very 

Although alternative variations on the procedural steps ^ ® P always, com- 
are technically more desirable than others, tonerally, ’ 

promises are possible between technical demands and practical conwderation . 

Seasonable negotiation on these matters between ^**® ®®*'®?Vf“®®‘“ 
side researchers usually produces mutually acceptable solutions. 

One requirement or the random moment method of time analysis dealt with in 

this SLa? ?s the appointment of a school clerk by the ®tSTtI»e 

She should be assigned the secretarial and editorial responsibilities of ^ 
analysis - knowing the work schedules of staff members whose ^ ^ *®- 

corded. contacting staff at the randcQ moments, and recording the codes, editi^ 
eai filing time cLds and sending in completed materials to the research 
Another staff member should be sufficiently familiar with the 1^'?®®'*“®®® ?;“ ‘^®,. 
^nual to take over in the event the school clerk is absent. Maaor responsibility, 
hwever, should be given to one person, to the school clerk. 

The boundaries between the school clerk's responsibilities and t**®®® ^®“ 
to other staff must be clearly drawn for tJie various tasks ®°“®?* ® 

the data. An important decision in this regard is how the codes ®®*^''" 

ities being performed at the time of. the random moment ate to N deteimned. 
Ideally, in the interest of uniformity and reliability, ail coding decisions 
Sould ie Ldrby one person-the school clerk-on the basis of her observation. 
Sractical considerations aside from illsass and vacation may, hewever, m^e this 
impossible. Rarely can the school clerk observe staff work perfornd outside the 
school building. Or the school clerk may not be adequately trained or ej^rienced 
to make all coding decisions reliably. Various co«*inations of responsibilities 
for these tasks have been tested and found to meet appropriately the specific 
situations in different schools. In a number of places the school clerk observes 
the activities and codes those she feels certain about. Varying arrangements have 
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been developed vhen the school clerk is not certain which c^e is cozTect. In 
one school the staff person was asked to describe the activity in her ^ Ian- 
puarc and the school clerk based the code on that description; in pother school 
the^staff person was asked to suggest the correct code for the activity 
ly classifiable by the school clerk. At other schools it may only be feasible to 
have each staff member code Iwr cwn activity and report that code tor 
by the school clerk. Although far from the ideal, the last-mentioned wrangeiaent 
is acceptable if all staff involved make a diligent effort to code their activities 

accurately, reliably and ::;ompletely« 

To some ejctent the decision on how the coding decisions are to be made is 
related to the way in which the school clerk contacts the staff person 
don moments. Of the several procedures possible— walking around the buildi^ 
grounds), telephoning, or a combination oE these-the one reco^nded is walking 
around. The school clerk who visits the various roems and oEEIms wnile ^i^ 
a round does not always have to bother the staff for self-descriptions; she 
has the advantage of her own observation as an additional basis for determining the 

proper code. 

In summary, the school clerk may be able to ascertain the appropriate code 
from observation alone or with varying degrees of participation by the staff per- 
son in determining the code, TThea the staff person suggests a code, the 
clerk may be in a position to corroborate it; similarly, when the school clerk is 
uncertain as to the proper code, the other employee ^y be able 
boration. If there is a difference of opinion on coding between the school clerk 
and the other staff person, joint consideration of the activity 
eluding its purpose-may suggest a resolution. If the difference in interpreta- 
tion remains, a description of the activity and of the different viewpoints on it 
should be recorded on the card form* 

Another procedural decision concerns the coding of work performed outside 
of the school building, either during the regularly scheduled workday or after 
regular hours. Inclusion of such work activities in the time analyse is impor- 
tant in order to complete the picture of how staff time 

merit has the school clerk phone the staff person at the outside site and for 
the information pertinent to coding. More typical is an arrangement whereby the 
school clerk obtains the necessary information when the staff person returns to 
the school and then codes retroactively. 



Regardless of the type of procedure adopted, the school clerk should 
familiar with the categories, codes and instructions in this manual# Bach staff 
member should know, at the very least, what information is needed ^ 

staff person who is to decide upon the code for her wn activity should also -e 
well acquainted with the concepts, classification scheme, and coding system. 



RAlimCM DAY OBSERVATIOII 



Experience with the random moment procedure has mads it clear that this is 
a feasible procedure osily if certain assumptions can be borne out by fact. Im- 
plicit in the use of the random moment method is the availability of a school 
clerk capable of managing the demands imposed by the research study as well as 
the ongoing responsibilities of her regular job. Another tacit assumption, 
equally critical for the efficient mnageaent of the re*-'^arch, is stability of 
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employment, at least as far as the school cleric is concerned. I£ >;* 

turnover which makes necessary the training o£ a new school clerk once the stu y 
is underway, there may be a problem about the reliability or consistency o£ the 
isaterldl cocled during and after the period Oa. training# 

As an alternative to the random moment procedure, where that is not feasible 
for any reason, the use of random day observers is suggested. For purposes of 
this procedure, the school year is divided into at least ‘^ee 8ea8«8--£all. 
winter, and spring-and observation periods randwly selected to P'^ide equal 
representation o£ the seasons as well as o£ the days o£ tte w®at - “ Af,?? 

operates throughout the year, then the summer season should also be inoludea. 

For £ull-dey programs provision should be made to observe both morning a 
noon sessions! During each o£ the observation periods, 
school sta£f are noted and coded by the observer on the basis 
given as part o£ the training process. Observers can be recruited £rom « 
o£ sources including students, housewives, retired persons. peri^ 

o£ orientation some candidates may change their minds about tteir willingn 
participate, and others may seem to training sta££ to be «MMe to mert tte de- 
mands o£ the job. I£ observers do not live in bh®.g®“®bal neighbotho^ 
achool os center, then availability o£ transportation may be a consideration. 



1. General Responsibilities o£ the Random Day pbs ervgr 

For each observation period a number o£ moments ®^® randomly selected in 
order to provide the total sample size necessary £or sample 

level of sample error deemed acceptable. At each random moment the obsewer be 

Pins a round of obser*/ation of each staff member, and notes on the approp 

code L^Hith as much descriptive detail as possible the Particul^ activity the 

staff member is engaged in at the moment of observation. At the end of each 

round, the observer returns to home base to edit her cards wh®" mW 

to code the activities observed. Home base is the place set asi 

where the observer can perform her clerical work before and after a round, and 

leave her supplies during a round. 

As each random moment occurs, the observer malces her rounds by walki^ 
around the center to locate all the staff members. TIherever poss?.ble, coding 
will be done by direct observation of the activities being carried on. Ther 
are, however, several instances, when it is not possible for the 
bj observation alone. Examples of these instances and the coding procedures to 

be used are the following: 

If a staff member is absent from school during part of the school 
day and a random moment occurs during her absence, the observer should obtain 
the necessary coding information retroactively as soon as the staff member returns. 



If the staff member dies not return by the end of the day, a Sup- 
plementary Activity Card should be left at the school for her 
recording those school -related activities performed during her abscnc^ and then 
any such cards should be returned to the research office for proper coding. 



Another instance where the observer cannot code by direct observation occurs 
when she is not at the center for the full day. If the observer is not present 
when the school opens (for example, she arrives at 8; 30 a.m. and the session 
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begins at 8:00 a.m.) and a random moment occurs before the time of her arrival t 
she should obtain the necessary coding information retroactively from each staff 
person as soon as she does arrive* In the same wayi if the observer leaves e— 
fore the end of the school session, she should provide each staff member with a 
Supplementary Activity Card on which to record all work done until the end of e 
work day. These Supplementary Activity Cards should be returned by ttie school to 
the research office where project staff can then code the activities listed for 
any random moment occur ing during that time interval* 

There will be other occasions during the day when direct observation will not 
yield enough information for coding purposes and where it may be necessary to 
question staff members about their activities* This may be particularly true of 
administrative personal and secretaries who are involved in a lot of paper work, 
conferences, telephone calls, etc* In order, therefore, to ascertain precisely 
what these people are doing, questions may have to be asked. The ° 

teachers, on the other hand, are more easily observed and can usually be cwea 
without questioning* Exceptions to this arc phone conversations, the writing of 
reports, conferences, etc* 

Although it is expected that the observer may have to question st^f members, 
it should be made very clear that such questioning should be kept to a minimum 
and done as unobtrusively as possible* If necessary, several questions be 
held in abeyance until such time as the staff member is relatively free to talk* 
Interruptions of activity arc to be avoided, and the feelings of staff members 
are to be respected. The need for good judgement in this delicate area cannot 
be stated too strongly* There are, in addition, certain kinds of activities which 
should never be interrupted by an observer: nap periods, telephone conversations, 

story-tmc, and one-to-one relationships— whether with a chlM, a student, a par- 
ent, another teacher, the director, or a consultant* 

Near the end of each random observation period, the observer should provide 
Supplementary Activity Cards to any staff member who always or usually does school- 
related work after school hours so that any such work done that particular day 
can be recorded* The observer must malce certain that staff members underpcand 
how to use these Supplementary Activity Cards (for a detailed explanation of the 
Supplementary Card, see p* 39)* 

The proper identification of staff members may pose a problem for outside 
observers if large numbers of people are to be covered* Each observer should 
visit her school prior to the first observation period and be introduced to all 
staff members; but this is no guarantee that she will be able to recognize every- 
one, especially if there are long time lapses between the random day periods. 

Since identification of staff is crucial for accurate coding, certain steps can 
be taken to minimize the problem; 1) the observer can write down brief descrip- 
tions of each staff member during the time of the initial visit; 2) the observer 
can arrive at the school early enough to reintroduce herself to staff members and 
to check any troublesome identifications* 



2. Training of Observers 

The major advantage in using an outside observer to code staff activities is 
that such a person does not have multiple responsibilities during the time of the 
observation period and can devote all her thought and energies to the task at 
hand. The disadvantage of unfamiliarity with the job setting and possibly even 
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UnwiSabU only n»Lt the fieteils o£ the coding scheme, but about the in- 
dividual job procedures as veil. 

Thfi tMiaine o£ observers should include; a) study of the Tine Analysis 
Manual b)“or^^tfti:n ^I^ing, c) site visit, d) rando. observatxon perxods, 
and e) post-observation sessions with research stars* 

questions raised In the course should also provide observers with 

r4S.si .iw«i».. ..d »«»». •« 

rea^ for assigning the codes they decided upon. 

f 

Site Visit - Arrangements should be made for wch obse^er to f ' to 

&5Tprior to the ^ K! fo In^identify 

acquaint the observer with the physical layou t of that should 

stiff members, and to note any special periods. 

5src S"C J2T“ 

servation to b55T3C«ussed earlier, stould be aMeo^ow 

itv of noting down any problems encountered during the perioo 
that they may be discussed later with the research staff. 

Pngt-Observati on Session - As soon as 5 ®®®fbl® ®*bcr each ^ 

•iod the observer stoTHTplan to 

time all questions and problem can cards in order to check the codes 

staff member can review with her all Activity ^ds in ^ 

accuracy of the observer *s coding. 






o 
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cl PmiLED INSmUCTICKS APPLICABUB TO BOTH PROCEDlJ^isa 



In an attempt to minimise the number of forms for recording information on 
staff activity a single Activity Card was devised to serve two purposes s One 
side is called the Standard Activity Card (see top half of Appendix B— form num- 
ber CAP-ll-A); the other is called the Supplementary Activity Card (see bottom 
half of Appendix B— form n'onber CAP— Xl-B), 



STANDARD ACTIVlTy CARD 



This card is used to record the code for the activity at the random moment* 

As such, it is the principal form in the collection of data* The following in- 
formation is to be recorded on each card (see Appendix B); 

Employee Group (Box D* I Administrator, including director- 
teachers, other administrative personel; II Teacher, excluding director-teachers; 
III Student teacher, including assistant teachers; IV Social Worker, including 
social work students in field placement at the school or center; V Clerical; 

VI Other; nurse, nutritionist employed as such ^,not as teacher or teacher *s 

helper). 

Activity Group (Box 2). The letter designation for the program, 
administrative or personal activity group is entered* 

Specific Activity (Box 3). The numerical code describing the^ 
specific activity is to be entered; e«g., 01, 21, 30, etc * ^ if one of the 
cellaneous codes is used (A-S9, B-99, Q-78, etc;), a description of the a(;;ivity 
must also be recorded in the space provided on the card. 

Special Code (Box 4) * A-Activlty Entirely Within Scope of the 

Time Analysis: When this code is used, standard code entries must also be entered 
IFthe' boxes for Employee Group, Activity Group and Specific ^tlvlty* B-ActivUy 
Parv.ia lly With in Sco pe of the Time Analyst ; When this code is used, the rule which 
a^iea to Special Code A Is applicable here* Standard code entries must be in- 
cluded in the boxes for Employee Group, Activity Group and Specific Activity* 
C-Activlty Outside Scope of the Time Analysis ; When this code is used, a code entry 
must also be made in the box for Cuiployee Group* However, for Special ^e C onlVt 
standard code entries are not to b e entered for Activity Grou p and Specific Activity 
(boxes 2 and ^)* 

Uncodable Activity (Box 5)* M-Missed Round. I - Inaccurate or incomplete in- 
formation so that correct coding is not possible* 

(The items described above must be recorded in the correct spaces provided at 
the top of the card* This is essential for filing and tabulating purposes*) 



Other Information ; Parts of the Standard Activity Card can be com- 
pleted prior to the time of otlsel^atlon: the name of the staff mmnber, the Employee 
Group, the date, and the time of the random moments* It is simpler if the observer 
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or school clerk does this clerical work haZoix, aach day because there may be little 
free time available between rounds* 

Description of Activities , The observer or school clerk must de- 
scribe each activity in the space provided on the Activity Card, and if there is 
time between rounds, she can register the alphabetic and numeric codes In Boxer 
2 and 3 respectively* The descriptive detail should include not only the type of 
activity but, wherever possible, its purpose* Precise description is essential for 
the editing process* 



gDPPlBMEWrAiOf ACTlVnY CARD 



The Supplementary Activity Card (which is the reverse side of the Standard A^- 
ivity Card) is used by staff members who record their ewu activity when working be- 
yond the regularly scheduled workday* When a staff mem’ is on businoes eutslde 
the building during regular business hours, it is less j erseme to have the sb- 
server or scheol clerk question the staff member upen her ’-etum to the school end 
then code the Standard Activity Card retreactlvely* 



Whenever the Supplementary Activity Card is used by a staff member, the follow- 
ing information should be recorded (see Appendix B): name #f staff member j date j 
description of major activities engaged in, including types and pur^ses and the 
times each started and ended* It is n^t expected that the notes will describe every 
minor activity engaged in or those activities outside the scope ef this analj^is 
(sec Special Code, page 34) . Judgnent should be exercised regarding the number of 
activities te be listed on the term* The work recorded should be selected on tte 
basis of bsth time and value considerations— the length of time spent on the activ- 
ity and aTuSffliient ef its importance* The Information which is recorded on each 
activity should contain the details needed to code the activity* More tean 
card may be used for a block of time if necessary* Staff members who fill out these 
cards should be familiar with what information is required for coding* 

The following are descriptions of activities appropriate for recording on Supple- 
mentary Cards and illustrations of the respective card entries* 



On September 20, 1963 Miss Betty Jones, social worker at the Day Care Nursery, 
left her house about 9 A*M* (actually at 9:04) and drove to the Smith re^dence 
where she interviewed Mrs* Smith* The interview, which dealt with the adclssion 
of the Smith child to the Nursery began at 9:33 and ended at 10:28* After a ®^P 
for coffee and a i^ione call to her office, she went to the Community Courill build- 
ing where a meeting of the Committee on Day Care needs was scheduled until noon* Be- 
fore the meeting began there was an opportunity to discuss a new health regulatten 
ter nursery schools with a Health Department official who also sat on the committee* 
Prom 12:13 p*m«, when the meeting actually ended, until 1:30 Miss Jones had lunch, 
shopped, and then drove to the Nursery* 



/ 
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lUufitratlve card entries are as follows 



Interviewed Mrs« Smithy at her homey. 
re*-admis8ion of child 



Jones, Betty 




9/20/63 



9 A,M.-10:30 



Coffee 






10 . ^.0 - 11 



Meeting, Committee on Day Care Nee 




11 *■ 12sl5 P«M< 



1 d(- <?/> 



12:15 « 1:30 



As mentioned earlier, this information could have been obtained verbally by 
the observer or school clerk and coded retroactively od a Standard Activity • 

It should be noted that all information contained on the Suppl ementary Card ueed^or 
out-of-office business should eventu ally be transferred to Standard Activity Cards 
ao"that7"ln the tabulations, all regular hours work can be included together • 

Another hypothetical illustration concerns the director of School House Nursery, 
Mrs* Ada Brown, who worked after the close of the regular school day at 3:30 P,M. 
on October 3, 1963. By 3:40 she was able to leave and went to the Educational 
Supplies Store where she purchased art materials and cleaning supplies. That task 
was completed a little before the store closed (5:00 P.M.) and then Mrs. Brown went 
home. At 5:47 the Chairman of the School House Nursery Board of Directors called: 
he would arrive a few minutes late for the 8 o’clock meeting, but they should pro- 
ceed without him. tRie meeting actually started at 8:06 and lasted until 9:55 P.N.. 
Topics discussed were the annual meeting— open house, elections to the Board, re- 
cruitment of teachers and the budget. Most of the meeting time was devoted to 
budgetary matters. 



These hypothetical entries Illustrate a few guides for recording activities on 
the Supplementary Activity Cards. First, it should be evident that stopwatch 



Illustrative card entries are as follows: 



Brown, Ada 

Shopping - Educ. supplies 
Board meetings, mainly on 



10/3/63 




3:45 P.M. - 5 



8:00 



1C;00 P.M, 
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precis ion is not ex{K 2 cted but that tiln^a entries close to the nearest quarter hour 
will provide data o£ sufficient accuraviy for the purpose at hand* Second, when a 
related series of activities are involve^!, only the one which consumed the largest 
proportion of time need be recorded* (Hence Miss Jones did not record the drive to 
the Smith hc«c, but only the interview* Similarly, Mrs* Brown did not record pur- 
chasing the cleaning supplies because most of tt*a time was occupied with locking at 
art supplies, and for the same reason Mrs* Brown just recorded the budget work dur- 
ing the Board meeting*) Tiiird, very brief or minor business activities need not be 
recorded (e«g*, Miss Jones* phone call to the office, her brief chat with the Health 
Department officer, Kbrs* Brown *s phone conversation with the Board Chairman)* 



OBSERVATION Al iD COPXWS PROCEIW RBS 



Day Sheet 



The Day Sheet is a record form to be used by the observer or school clerk in 
preparing the Standard Activity Cards and for noting down problems or questions* 
One day sheet for each observation p< 3 iriod should be provided to the observer or 
school clerk about one week ahead of time » Bach sheet includes the date of the ob- 
servation day, the name of the centeri the observer's or school clerk's name, and 
the list of random moments for the day* (See Appendix C for an example of this 
format*) The Day Sheet also contains some reminders for the observer or clerk and a 
place to record unusual or missv rounds* The Day Sheet is used as follows: 

The observer or school clerk is to complete one card per random moment for 
every staff member* Even though some staff msmters may not be scheduled to work that 
particular day, a card should still be completed for them* 

•*Off-duty” can be written across the front of the card for any random moment 
that occurs while they are not scheduled to work, and special codes exist for sick 
leave, vacation, etc* The number of cards completed and passed in to the project 
staff should equal the number of random mot^entfi times the number of staff members 
(e*g*, 9 random moments x 10 staff members ^ 90 cards*) 

As mentioned previously, the Standard Activity Card should be partially filled 
in prior to the observation day by using the Day Sheet which lists the random moments* 
The research staff will provide the observer or school clerk with a list of staff 
members to be coded and the hours they are to work* 

Random Moments 



A set of random moments is recorded on the Day Sheets provided for the time 
analysis* The number of moments in each set is determine * by the smopling plan de- 
vised for the school or center by staff of the Project, (see page 32)* 

The random moment^s are prepared sc as net to occur before the usual starting 
time or after the usual closing time of the school or center* (The procedure to be 
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Eollowed by the observer who is no'; at the school or center £or tte * 

i X Ae%onv*i>ioA nn The sets of inonients should permit at least- 

session is described on pages it«w. miieGtiatf activity 

a fifteen minute interval between rounds of staff contacts for collecting accivxry 

data. If indicatss that more time is needed for completing a round, toen 

lloiger iSe^ would have to be considered. Until otter 
or if ^he time between rounds is not sufficient on a particular day . « 

rIasL, the^cond round should begin as soon as ^ssible after completion of the 
first round, even if it is somewhat late in starting. 



Making a Round 



When a random moment occurs, the observer or school clerk begins a °f 

center, wittitefrir order to’descrite the ^tivity in f 

This series of contacts, as has been mentioned before, is called a ro 

If Dossiblea the round should begin iiuniediately after a random moment occurs. 
InsofL^^is ^ should be contacted in the same order for each round. 

r. IS issf “L; ™u»i. »» “■“ » •s.-SiS 

St the end of the round, he should be considered as out of the builtog and later 
asked to describe the activity he was engaged in at the random moment. 

The random moment is the time set when the observer or schTOl ^8^8 

making the round to contact staff. It may t^ a few minu es 

another staff master. The activity to be coded is t**® -t the 

gaged in when the contact is made , not the task she was performing exactly at the 

random moment. 

The activity at the time of contact should be accurately described coded 
even if it seems, at the time, to be unrepresentative. What matters is that tte 
picture built up over tte entire study period be a representative 
essential to that aim is fidelity of coding. Also in ~8ard to a single 
which may seem unusual, all staff should realise one charact^isUc ^ “ 

timates to be obtained by this random moment sampling project, ^e t^ estimate 
will be reliable only for groups of employees; a oueb larger ^ -h 

moments than are collected for this Cost Analysis Project wald be required to ob- 
tain reliable estimates of an fjidividual employee’s time (see p.32 ;. 

During one round of each observation period, preferably one of the last two, 
the observer or school clerk g;hould supply designated staff with Supp 
Activity Cards and, if necessary, explain how they arc to be used for recording 

after-hours work. 



Handling the School Clerk’s Time in the Study 



The school clerk should prepare a card for herself just as she 
staff members. She should code the card for tte activity which preceded the spec- 
ific random sament, that is, tte ’.tivity which was interro^^ to make »e s^o- 
ific round. In most instances the interrupted actevity ^ 

tte time analysis. SoKCtimes, however, it might be connected with the ti^ st^ as, 
for cxsmple, preparing Day Sheets for a week in advance, or filing cards for some 
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previous round. The school clerk should make evcty effort to avoid rescheduling 
her work because of her advance kno{^l<adge of the scheduled random moments* 



Optional List of Coding Decisions 

The School clerk or observer may find it helpful to keep an inilormel list 
o£ decisions made on those activities particularly difficult to code. Such a 
list may be a valuable reference for the observer or school clerk and 
search staff when the same activity re-occurs. Especially in the early phase 
of ttie study it is important to review carefully any coding problems. Examina- 
tion of the purpose of an activity will often resolve an otherwise perplexing 
coding problem. Of necessity, soM activities will have to be c^ed as mj-scel- 
laneous, but this should be done as a last resort (and a description of the 
activity recorded on the card). 



Some Special Situation s 

In the case of the random moment procedure, it may happen that no one— the 
achool clerk or any other member of the staff— is able to make a particular 
round or rounds for a ..-hole day because of illness or emergency. The study would 
not be seriously jeopardized if such a situation occurred only a few times in 
the year. When it does happen, and when there is no practi ,al way to get the 
information later in the day or on the next day, note this fact on the day sheet 
and on the cards- M (Missed Round) in box 5- that would normally have been com- 

pleted. 

Another special situation is the occurrence of a randOT moment a few minutes 
before the end of the workday (e.g., at 4:50 P.M.). In this case the observer 
or school clerk should begin her round, if possible, and continue to contact 
staff until closing time. Staff not contacted before closing time should be ask- 
ed the next day what activity they had been engaged in at the random moment, if 
the random moment procedure is being used. 12 it is a random day, sometimes it 
is possible to ascertain the activities of staff members not contacted (e.g^ if 
it is known that they transport children or they have just gone home). If is 

not possible to do this, the Activity Card should be marked ’M" (Missed Round; in 
box 5 and a reason provided. The same comment should be entered on the Day Sheet 
under “Unusual or Missed Rounds", 

A somewhat different special situation is the occurrence of a random moment 
at the start of a workday which is delayed because of exceptional circumstances 
(e.g., snow storms). In this situation the random moment should be (retroactively) 
processed as for acti/ities outside the building during regular hours. 



EDirn^G Acriym cards 



These cards arc the basic data records for the time analysis. From these 
cards will be prepared the tabulating cards to be electronically processed. 
Therefore all activity cards must be examined for legibility, fidelity to coding 
instructions, and completeness. 



In addition to familiarity with the classification scheme and the proced- 
ural instructions, a few guides and reminders may be helpful in editing the cards. 

Tue editing task in general will be eased by recalling the groupings into 
which the spcicific activity code numbers arc organized: Progr^ Activities 

numbered 01-13 pertain to direct work with children; those numbered -rom 20-2S 
apply to act 7 :vities with parents; items in the 30»s refer to staff discussions; 
the 40* s are used for work with students or researchers; writing and clerical 
work is coded in the 60»s; number 99 is used for miscellaneous Program Activity 
work not elsewhere classifiable. Cftly work classified in the , 

Activity Group is given a number in the 70 *s. And code numbers in the 80 s apply 

only to Personal Activities (letter code R). 

The editing process includes an examination of all activity cards to make 
sure there are no "impossible" activity classifications, e.g«, B-04 (Transpor- 
tation and Supervise children during nap), or 1-23 C^avel to home of parent in 
connection with Student Training). Appendix A, A Sunmary of Staff Codes, will 
be very useful for this editing task. 

Particular editing attention must be given to cards with Special Codes: if 
Special Code "C" is entered on the Standard Card (in Box 4), no entries are to 
be made in Boxes 2 and 3; however, if Special Codes A or B are recorded, then 
there should be entries in Boxes 2 and 3. 

IThen a coding discrepancy is found and it is feasible to correct the code, 
an attempt should be made to do so. (E.g. , personnel records of sick leave, 
may be helpful, or the staff person whose activity is involved might be consulted,; 
If it is not feasible, the card should be marked I (Inaccurate or incomplete in- 
formation) in box 5 and a notation made on the Day Sheet that a card was mis- 
coded. A reasonably limited number of discrepancies can be accomodated without 
seriously affecting the results of the time analysis. However, every effort 
should be made to avoid coding errors. 

Regarding the random moment procedure, a card file should be provided fer 
editing and storing Standard Activity Cards prior to sending them to the rese^ch 
office The Day Sheets and Supplementary Cards are also to be sent to that office. 
(Envelopes are provided for that purpose and the postage costs will be reimbursed 
by the Research Project.) Activity Cards and Day Sheets completed for one week 
are to be mailed in at the end of that week, unless a greater time lag is nec- 
essary for subsequent editing or a longer storage period is arranged. Upon 
arrival at the research office, the cards will undergo further editing. 

In the *:andom day procedure, the post-observation session (see p. 37) is 
be used for editing all the cards on the basis of written and verbal descriptions 
made by the observer. All cards should be reviewed, and changed where necessary. 



BRIEF SUMMARY OF PROCEDURES 



Standard Activity Cards are prepared on the basis of the random moments 
listed on the Day Sheet and the staff members selected for observation. Then 
at randomly selected moments during the workday, the observer or school clerk be- 
gins a round of contacts with staff members to determine the code for the activity 
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each ia engaged m when ^ ]^ber^„ho is regularly Lhaduled to work at 

the time of the randw ttSf®member regarding the out-of- 

observer or school clerk ^he activities retroactively, 

building activities upon her return and 

An alternative, though more ^^all of the activities on a 

activities is to „eth^ is used, the information should event- 

STSs?fr?;d “ sund^rd^ctivity Cards to ease the tabulation process. 

To capture after-hours work, the observer or school ®^®'^/^f 
appropriate staff members with Supplementary Cards which should fes complete 

activities done after-hours on the day of observation. 

All completed Standard Activity “® ®*®^j;"®Bay°ShMt!^*’Btor*t^^^ 

coding and any unusual situations ®“'® *®®°f completed by 

moment procedure, the school clerk collects all ^pple^ ^ 

staff members on activities outside of tte usis, the completed 

the activities recorded thereon are coded. ^ ® "®® /. Cards are sent 

Day Sheets, Standard Activity Cards, and S“PPle“e“t“y J 

to the Project office in special envelopes provided for the purpose. 

nr°r";L r.f— 

the research office and the research staff will code the activities 
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APPENDIX B 



STANDARD ACTIVITY CARD 
Enter Codes in Boxes 



[ 



EMPLOYEE 

GROUP 



activity 

GROUP 



I Administrator 

II Teacher 

III Teacher: 
Stu/Ass*t, 

IV Social Worker 

V Clerical 

VI Other 



Month Day Ye^ar 



A.M. 

P.M. 



Hour Min. 



Name of Employee 



c 



] 



SPECIFIC 

activity* 



SPECIAL 

CODE 



BNCODABLE 



A. Entirely M. Missed 

Within Scope ‘ Round 

B. Partially I. Inaccurate 

Within Scope or incOT- 

C. Entirely plate in- 

Outside Scope formation 



Miscellaneous (Give detail) 

B-99..«s Q-78...etc.) 




* If decision is nmde. as recweended, to C^e only program activity group, 
box for specific activity would be omitted. 
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name op C3ENTER; 
OBSERVER: 



COST ANALYSIS PROJECT 
DA^ SHEET FOR TIME STUDY 

DATE; 

DAY; 



APPENDIX C 



RANDOM MCSIENIS 




1. Prepare and complete a Standard Activity Card for each staff member 
for every moment listed above, 

2 Write a concise description (indicating the nature oE the aot^ity 
■ anrtts purpose) oE evLy activity observed ^^en though the 

nay be vW cltar to you. Use the bottom part oE the Activity Card 

for this purpose, 

3, Provide Supplementary Cards to the appropriate staEE members.* 

4 Please arrive at the center about 10 minutes ahead oE time in order 
' ^to organize your material and to identity the staEE members and to 
iSce yourselE to them. (This is applicable to outside ob- 
servers and not to school clerk#) 



Remarks about Unusual or Missed^ Rounds; 

tea. Smith was away at a oonEerence on 5/6/64; codes represent activi- 
ties as recalled by Mrs. Smith on 5/7/64. 



♦unless decision is made not to use Supplementary Activity Cards. 



